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ABSTRACT 


Problem,,  The  problem  facing  educators  of  native  students  in 
Canada  is  one  of  utilizing  the  cultural  background  of  students  so 
that  they  can  proceed  with  success  from  experiences  familiar  to 
them  to  less  familiar  urban  experiences  which  appear  to  be  the 
substance  of  modern  education,,  The  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  describe,  analyze,  and  compare  the  drawings  of  Indian,  Metis 
and  Eskimo  students  in  three  schools  in  Alberta,  and  two  schools 
in  Yellowknife  and  Holman  Island,  North  West  Territories.  The 
drawings  resulted  from  teacher  motivation  on  two  themes:  a  heri¬ 
tage  theme,  from  the  native  culture;  an  urban  theme  from  a  grade 
three  reader  used  in  each  of  the  communities. 

It  was  hypothesized  that:  (1)  the  drawings  of  Indian,  Metis 
and  Eskimo  students  sampled  would  be  judged  to  be  superior  on  the 
heritage  theme;  (2)  the  drawings  resulting  from  the  heritage  theme 
would  be  judged  to  be  superior  to  the  urban  motivated  drawings  as 
the  distance  from  an  urban  center  increased;  (3)  students  in  isolated 
areas  where  acculturation  had  had  little  influence  would  relate  very 
strongly  to  the  heritage  theme  and  would  even  indicate  a  carryover 
of  this  influence  into  the  urban  theme. 

Procedure.  Two  pilot  studies  consisting  of  urban  and  rural  white 
students  provided  a  systematic  method  of  administering  the  themes, 


and  information  which  was  correlated  with  data  from  the  main  study. 
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An  evaluative  instrument  was  constructed  from  existing 
research  in  art  education  and  was  adapted  to  the  stages  of  drawing 
development  corresponding  to  the  9  to  11  year  old  range  of  the 
115  Indian,  Metis  and  Eskimo  students  in  the  main  study. 

Each  student1  s  two  drawings  of  the  theme  were  paired  and 
evaluated  by  three  trained  judges  to  determine  which  indicated 
superiority  on  the  heritage  theme,  the  urban  theme,  or  whether 
there  was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  drawings.  Evalua¬ 
tions  were  made  on  these  categories:  knowledge  of  theme;  environ¬ 
mental  awareness;  composition  and  organization;  and  aesthetic  qua¬ 
lity.  Generally,  a  consistent  level  of  agreement  in  evaluation  was 
found  to  exist  amongst  the  judges  whose  average  coefficient  of  corre¬ 
lation  was  found  to  be  .  491  according  to  Spearman's  coefficient  of 
correlation. 

In  the  main  study  which  investigated  the  drawings  of  Indian, 
Metis  and  Eskimo  students  in  outlying  communities,  there  was  a  not¬ 
able  tendency  for  the  scores  to  coincide  with  the  heritage  theme.  The 
results  from  the  main  study  supported  the  three  major  hypotheses. 
Conclusions.  From  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  superior  quality  of 
heritage  motivated  drawings  revealed  by  the  preferences  of  the  judges 
indicated  that  cultural  experiences  appeared  to  be  important  as  a  part 
of  art  education  in  the  elementary  grades  in  native  schools.  Urban 
motivated  themes  also  provided  ways  of  investigating  how  students 
conceptualized  experiences  that  were  less  familiar  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  PROBLEM 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 
The  following  study  arose  out  of  four  years  of  teaching 
experience  with  the  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  in  the  Eastern 
Arctic  and  with  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  West  Coast 
of  British  Columbia.  In  each  of  the  communities  the  culture  of  the 
people  varied  in  its  distinctiveness  depending  on  the  degree  of  white 
acculturation  of  the  community.  However,  even  in  the  communities 
where  the  level  of  education  of  the  parents  was  higher  and  the  econ¬ 
omic  background  of  the  people  was  similar  to  the  white  society,  there 
still  arose  a  need  to  include  the  values  and  cultural  background  of  the 
students  in  the  school  program. 

This  need  became  apparent  early  in  the  year  of  teaching  at 
an  Eskimo  community  in  Fort  Chimo  in  the  Ungava  area,  where  the 
investigator  taught  a  combined  class  of  grade  threes  and  fours  in  all 
subject  areas  from  1963  to  1964. 

Art  was  one  subject  area  which  was  flexible  in  the  school 
curriculum;  there  was  no  prescribed  course  content  to  which  the 
teacher  had  to  adhere.  Consequently  the  program  could  be  adapted 
to  the  needs,  interests  and  experiences  of  the  child.  Even  though  the 
Fort  Chimo  Eskimo  people  had  had  considerable  contact  with  white 
civilization:  the  operation  of  an  air  force  base  for  the  duration  of 
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World  War  II;  the  long  presence  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  store;  long¬ 
standing  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  missions;  and  the  twelve-year- 
old  school,  there  was  still  overt  evidence  of  a  strong  Eskimo  culture. 
This  was  readily  apparent  when  the  investigator  explored  the  culture 
outside  the  school  on  hunting  trips  while  camping  with  a  group  of  Boy 
Scouts,  visiting  homes  and  establishing  rapport  with  parents.  Much 
of  the  information  learned  outside  the  school  in  the  situation  described 
was  then  related  to  as  many  of  the  areas  of  the  curriculum  as  possible, 
and  particularly  in  the  field  of  art. 

Art  derived  from  the  Eskimo  culture  seemed  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  some  older  Eskimo  students  in  grade  four  and  became 
an  ideal  way  of  increasing  the  relevance  of  the  educational  experience. 

A  large  amount  of  the  pictorial  material  in  textbooks,  for  instance, 
depicted  urban  life  which  was  difficult  for  students  to  understand. 

Using  experiences  which  were  vivid  to  the  students  and  organizing 
these  experiences  in  drawings  seemed  to  be  essential  in  the  learning 
process.  They  were  readily  motivated  by  their  cultural  background 
and  demonstrated  this  knowledge  by  relating  the  fine  details  of  a 
caribou  hunt  in  drawings.  Where  difficulty  in  the  English  language 
apparently  was  a  barrier  because  of  the  "urbanity"  of  educational 
material  in  the  school,  the  use  of  subject  matter  1  elating  to  the 
interests  and  understanding  of  these  Eskimo  students  provided  an 
effective  method  of  stimulating  them  to  want  to  learn  about  concepts 
outside  their  immediate  experience  and  environment. 
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Therefore,  for  the  investigator,  a  learning  environment 
that  integrated  the  cultural  background  of  the  students  was  greatly 
responsible  for  the  amount  of  interest  and  involvement  of  Eskimo 
students  in  the  school  program  at  Fort  Chimo. 

The  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  educational  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  people  who  were  not  nearly  as  sophisticated  as  the 
Fort  Chimo  Eskimo  people  developed  as  a  result  of  teaching  at  Igloolik  } 
which  was  isolated  and  remote  in  comparison  to  Fort  Chimo.  Igloolik 
is  approximately  1,  600  miles  north  and  slightly  east  of  Montreal  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Arctic  (see  map,  page  7).  Its  people  were  much 
more  primitive  because  the  ring-shaped  island  had  no  regular  outside 
contact  by  air  and  the  only  way  out  was  across  the  treacherous  Hecla 
Strait  by  boat  to  a  Dewline  site  45  miles  away.  Everything  about 
Igloolik  ranked  it  as  one  of  the  last  outposts  during  a  two-year  teaching 
assignment  between  1964  and  1966. 

The  school  had  been  there  for  only  four  years  in  comparison 
to  the  12-year- old  school  at  Chimo.  The  population  of  Igloolik  was  half 
that  of  Chimo,  however,  as  many  people  again  were  living  in  igloo  camps 
within  a  radius  of  150  miles  around  Igloolik.  Only  55  students,  about 
half  of  those  eligible,  were  attending  school.  The  people  were  dedicated 
hunters  who  relied  on  the  land  for  survival,  whereas  at  Fort  Chimo,  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  population  relied  on  hunting.  A  Hudson's  Bay 
store  and  Catholic  mission  were  the  only  acculturating  influences  outside 
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the  school.  Dog  teams  were  the  mode  of  transportation  although 
skidoos  were  beginning  to  appear  on  the  scene.  Students  who  came 
to  school  from  the  camps  were  housed  in  hostels.  Their  parents 
spoke  no  English  whatsoever  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  have  students 
who  began  school  in  their  teens  who  had  never  handled  a  pencil  before. 

The  experiences  at  Fort  Chimo  were  to  be  invaluable  at 
Igloolik.  Schooling  which  required  that  the  Ontario  curriculum  of 
studies  be  used  in  the  school  represented  a  more  critical  discontin¬ 
uity  of  experience  for  the  Eskimo  students  at  Igloolik  than  at  Fort 
Chimo.  The  history  of  the  Igloolik  people  had  changed  little  from 
early  historical  accounts  and  the  culture  and  values  of  the  people 
were  more  deeply  entrenched  than  at  Fort  Chimo.  Less  value  was 
placed  on  formal  education  by  this  society  and  it  became  inevitable 
that  the  school  should  adjust  as  much  as  possible  to  the  needs  and 
experiences  of  the  students. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Igloolik  area  was  its  rich 
archaeological  sites.  Igloolik  itself  had  excavation  sites  dating  from 
the  earliest  known  Eskimo,  the  Sarqaq  (2,  000  B.  C.  ),  to  the  present 
day.  A  group  of  students  became  involved  in  doing  some  amateur 
archaeological  excavation  under  the  guidance  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Canada.  The  information  obtained  was  used  in  the  art  history  of 

the  school. 

From  time  to  time,  parents  would  write  stories  and  illustrate 
them  to  show  some  part  of  Eskimo  hi  story.  In  other  words,  the  school 
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became  allied  with  the  community,  and  art  served  as  a  vehicle  for 
stimulating  the  interest  of  the  students  as  well  as  their  parents,  s 
Therefore,  the  use  of  local  material  at  Fort  Chimo  and  Igloolik  was 
pedagogic  ally  sound  because  it  focussed  interest  on  the  culture  and 
involved  students  to  the  point  that  it  gave  them  some  sense  of  worth 
and  of  pride. 

The  urge  to  teach  in  an  Indian  school  on  the  West  Coast  was 
an  opportunity  to  pursue  an  experience  in  a  different  culture  to  see  if 
inclusion  of  ethnic  material  in  the  school  was  as  relevant  as  it  was  for 
either  Chimo  or  Igloolik.  Hartley  Bay,  which  is  located  about  85  miles 
south  of  Prince  Rupert  (see  map,  page  7),  was  different  from  the  Arctic 
communities  in  many  respects,  yet  there  were  strong  similarities  among 
the  communities.  The  T simsyan  students,  whose  ancestry  is  a  prominent 
West  Coast  group  of  Indians,  became  the  pupils  of  the  writer  in  1967  and 
1968. 

A  coastal  setting  ringed  with  mountains  and  a  temperate  climate 
were  the  obvious  contrasts.  Boats  and  planes  (when  they  could  get  in) 
were  the  only  means  of  contact  with  the  outside.  The  fishing  community 
averaged  about  ZOO  people  but  this  fluctuated  when  the  families  returned 
from  the  canneries  in  the  fall  or  left  for  the  canneries  in  the  spring. 
Acculturation  as  a  result  of  competition  with  whites  in  the  fishing  indus¬ 
try  produced  an  active,  hard-working  people  during  the  fishing  season. 
They  spoke  English  fluently  in  contrast  with  both  Eskimo  communities. 

The  school  had  been  in  Hartley  Bay  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  and  any 
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students  reaching  the  grade  seven  level  would  travel  to  Prince  Rupert, 
Vancouver,  or  Port  Alberni  for  higher  education. 

One  very  notable  difference  between  the  coastal  Tsimsyan 
people  and  the  Eskimo,  was  the  structure  of  the  societies.  The 
Hartley  Bay  people  identified  strongly  with  clan  symbols  and  had  a  very 
structured  society.  The  chief  of  the  community  exercised  powerful 
control  in  village  matters  and  was  an  invaluable  source  of  information 
for  cultural  heritage  pertaining  to  the  school.  The  use  of  folklore, 
legends  and  other  information  as  obtained  from  the  chief  and  village 
elders  acted  as  an  excellent  motivation  in  the  student  art  work.  Clan 
symbols  were  strongly  identified  in  numerous  drawings  and  designs. 

The  momentum  of  the  art  program  increased  as  more  parents  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  school  program  was  relevant  to  them. 

Thus,  during  each  of  his  four  years  of  teaching  in  Indian  and 
Eskimo  communities,  the  great  need  to  include  the  children's  cultural 
heritage  in  the  school  program  became  apparent  to  the  writer  as  a 
means  for  the  children  to  share  in  the  experience  of  their  own  people 
and  also  as  a  worthy  means  of  stimulating  students'  interests  in  the 
school  program.  The  researcher's  approach  for  teaching,  therefore, 
was  based  on  an  evolving  philosophy  of  adapting  to  the  needs,  interests 
and  experiences  of  the  students  which  was  provoked  by  several  years 
of  experience  in  a  variety  of  native  communities. 
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Map  Showing  Native  Communities  Where  Investigator 

Taught 
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NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM  UNDER  INVESTIGATION 

In  order  to  understand  some  of  the  basic  problems  concern¬ 
ing  minority  groups  such  as  the  Indian,  Metis  and  Eskimo  in  Canada, 
it  is  necessary  to  pursue  an  investigation  which  dwells  on  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  schools  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  minority  groups 
connected  with  this  study.  This  inadequacy  is  substantiated  by  the 
Hawthorn  (29)  report  on  Indian  education  in  Canada  in  1967.  The 
educational  system  has  been  singled  out  as  only  one  of  the  many  in¬ 
fluences  which  have  brought  about  change  and  created  problems  in 
the  native  culture.  Educational  policies  must  keep  in  mind  the  dis¬ 
advantages  which  might  be  created  when  planning  neglects  to  include 
the  native  culture. 

The  nature  of  curricula  as  it  currently  exists  and  the  lack 
of  teacher-training  preparation  by  universities  in  cross-cultural 
education  appear  to  be  two  of  the  most  crucial  issues.  Part  of  the 
problem  appears  to  stem  from  the  provincial-federal  sharing  of 
responsibility  for  education;  that  is,  the  provinces  require  their 
curricula  to  be  followed  by  native  communities.  In  the  Arctic,  ex¬ 
tended  boundaries  of  the  provinces  determine  which  province  dictates 
the  curriculum.  Yet  the  federal  government  with  its  curriculum 
section  in  Ottawa  encourages,  to  some  extent,  use  of  the  local  culture 
as  a  vehicle  or  bridge  to  learning  about  the  core  culture.  By  and 
large,  teachers  (there  are  very  few  native  teachers)  trained  in 
urban  universities  and  colleges  teach  "what  they  know".  And  what 
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they  know  is  usually  oriented  to  the  urban  child,  the  urban  environ¬ 
ment,  and  urban  middle-class  values.  With  the  course  content  out¬ 
lined  by  the  province,  it  is  easier  to  teach  what  is  prescribed  in 
curricula  and  therefore  to  exclude  to  a  great  extent  any  emphasis 
on  the  native  culture.  Hawthorn  (29)  points  out  that  in  most  systems 
there  is  little  material  related  to  the  Indian  cultures.  It  is  suggested 
that  provincial  curricula  allow  flexibility  in  various  subject  areas  to 
permit  inclusion  of  ethnic  material  from  all  groups  in  multi-racial 
schools.  Consequently,  there  is  a  large  gap  between  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  native  students  and  curricula  of  native  schools. 

The  study  by  Card,  Hirabayashi,  French  and  others  (10)  of 
the  Metis  people  in  1963  in  Alberta  clearly  explains  the  problems  of 
the  native  people  who  lived  in  a  society  where  their  culture,  both  in 
the  school  and  particularly  in  the  mainstream  of  community  life,  was 
not,  and  today  still  is  not,  actively  recognized  in  Alberta. 

A  native  child  brought  up  in  his  non-competitive  culture  for 
six  years  and  then  suddenly  thrust  into  the  school  where  he  must  sit 
quietly  and  compete  with  his  peers  can  result  in  a  strange  and  fright¬ 
ening  experience.  What  is  taught  in  the  home  and  what  is  taught  in 
the  schools  are  often  at  odds.  The  value  structure  of  the  school 
system  is  also  in  contrast  with  the  values  of  the  native  peoples  and 
this,  of  course,  is  reflected  in  curriculum  content. 

Zintz  (57)  has  investigated  the  social  class  background  of 
teachers,  and  the  value  system  to  which  they  became  conditioned. 
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and  points  to  the  difficulties  they  encounter  when  confronted  with  the 
mutually  incompatible  backgrounds  and  values  of  Indians.  However, 
it  is  significant  that  three  universities  in  the  Western  provinces  are 
attempting  to  resolve  this  problem.  Kirman  (35)  reports  that  the 
University  of  Alberta  is  offering  an  intercultural  program  for  its 
students;  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  has  a  full  fledged  program 
leading  to  a  Master's  degree  in  native  education;  and  the  University 
of  Manitoba  will  offer  a  course  in  Indian  education  in  the  fall  of  1970. 
Another  program  which  the  writer  observed  at  Yellowknife,  North 
West  Territories  was  supported  by  the  Department  of  Indian-Northern 
Affairs.  It  involved  educational  training  for  senior  Indian,  Metis  and 
Eskimo  students.  These  trainees  were  teacher  assistants  but  were 
undergoing  a  crash  program  which  would  prepare  them  to  take  full 
charge  of  classrooms  in  the  1969-70  teaching  year  after  attending  a 
university  summer  session.  The  idea  of  using  native  students  who 
were  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  their  people  is  thought  to  be  one  way 
of  overcoming  the  difficulties  that  white  teachers  have  in  adapting  to 
the  native  culture.  This  program  is  also  thought  to  be  one  way  of  over¬ 
coming  the  rapid  turnover  rate  of  white  teachers  in  native  communities. 

The  problem  of  teacher  training  has  been  considered  an  issue 
of  importance  and  a  number  of  programs  have  been  established. 
Provinces  are  in  turn  rallying  to  give  their  support  to  native  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  complex  issue  of  curricula  requires  more  in¬ 
vestigation  at  the  elementary  level.  Hawthorn  (29)  has  indicated  that 
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samples  gathered  from  the  provinces  indicated  that  80%  of  Indian 
children  repeat  grade  one,  some  as  often  as  three  times.  The 
passing  rate  is  usually  high  in  grade  two  and  three  but  again  many 
fail  in  grade  four.  This  pattern  is  repeated  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  elementary  grades.  Since  the  nature  of  this  study  concerns 
elementary  students,  the  study  of  visual  data  may  indicate  how  art 
programs  may,  as  one  part  of  the  educational  program,  in  both  the 
Indian  and  Eskimo  culture,  offer  some  direction  in  recognizing  the 
native  culture  more  than  has  occurred  in  the  past  or  at  the  present. 

SPECIFIC  STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe,  analyze,  and 
compare  the  differences  among  drawings  of  Indian,  Metis  and  Eskimo 
students  which  resulted  from  the  motivation  of  two  themes.  One  was 
motivated  by  a  heritage  theme  (from  the  native  culture)  while  the 
other  was  motivated  by  an  urban  theme  whose  source  was  a  grade 
three  reader  used  in  the  schools  in  the  communities. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  STUDY 

The  study  specifically  concerned  a  nine-  to  eleven-year- old 
age  group  because  this  was  an  age  range  with  which  the  investigator 
had  the  most  experience.  In  terms  of  drawing  ability  the  age  group 
was  advanced  enough  for  the  investigator  to  develop  workable  criteria 
to  evaluate  the  drawings.  The  grade  range  was  limited  to  grade  three. 
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four  and  five  levels.  It  was  not  possible  to  sample  a  greater  age  or 
grade  level  in  terms  of  the  time  which  the  investigator  had  to  collect 
the  samples.  Most  of  the  samples  were  from  communities  in  out¬ 
lying  areas.  These  might  have  included  native  students  in  integrated 
schools  and  perhaps  a  greater  cross  section  of  students,  if  more 
time  were  available. 

The  heritage  theme  seemed  to  be  appropriate  to  the  study. 
However,  the  urban  theme,  which  appeared  in  the  grade  three  reader, 
could  have  been  tested  more  rigorously  by  experimenting  with  a  var¬ 
iety  of  urban  themes.  The  escalator  as  an  urban  mode  of  transport¬ 
ation  seemed  to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  in  the  evaluative  instru¬ 
ment  as  a  result  of  the  pilot  study. 

A  questionnaire  was  prepared  to  indicate  the  prior  art  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  students.  Two  drawings  of  each  student  were  com¬ 
pared.  This  comparison  indicated  the  quality  of  work  involving  two 
different  themes.  For  instance,  the  Morley  students  had  had  far 
more  drawing  as  a  part  of  their  art  program  than  the  Alexis,  Alexander 
or  Holman  Island  students.  The  differences  among  the  last  three 
communities  were  more  difficult  to  judge  because  their  art  programs 
seemed  to  be  similar.  An  account  of  this  is  made  in  the  questionnaire 
(see  Appendix  A). 

Lastly,  since  this  is  a  descriptive  study,  the  investigator 
has  relied  to  some  extent  on  his  background  of  experience  with  other 
cultures  to  interpret  the  data.  Kerlinger  (34)  points  out  the  weak- 
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nesses  of  ex  post  facto  research  but  at  the  same  time  recognizes 
that  in  the  educational  field  where  sociological  problems  are  a 
concern,  this  type  of  research  can  be  valuable  when  the  data  are 
carefully  analyzed. 

BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  investigator  has  assumed  that  the  background  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  native  child  will  be  reflected  in  the  drawing  of  the  child 
particularly  when  the  art  program  is  planned  to  permit  the  student 
to  express  ideas  arising  from  his  culture.  Wherever  the  majority 
of  schools  in  Arctic  communities  have  been  in  operation  since  the 
late  1950's,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  greater  identification  with 
cultural  heritage  than  in  many  Indian  schools  which  were  established 
for  many  more  years.  In  this  study,  for  instance,  the  Indian  stu¬ 
dents  lived  closer  to  urban  centres  and  their  schools  had  been  oper¬ 
ating  longer.  The  investigator  has  also  assumed  that  the  nature  of 
curricula  in  most  of  the  native  schools  stresses  concepts  which  are 
largely  urban  oriented;  and  despite  these  influences,  his  experience 
leads  him  to  assume  that  the  native  student  will  tend  to  identify  with 
his  cultural  heritage  and  that  this  will  be  evident  when  he  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  express  himself  in  the  field  of  art. 
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HYPOTHESES 


The  following  hypotheses  were  used  in  the  study: 

Hypothesis  T.  The  drawings  of  Indian,  Eskimo  and  Metis 

students  sampled  will  indicate  scores  pat¬ 
terned  in  the  direction  of  the  heritage  theme. 

Hypothesis  2:  The  drawings  resulting  from  the  heritage 

theme  will  obtain  higher  scores  than  the 
urban  theme  drawings  as  the  distance  from 
an  urban  center  increases. 

Hypothesis  3:  Students  in  very  isolated  areas  where  accult¬ 
uration  has  had  little  influence  will  relate 
very  strongly  to  the  heritage  theme  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  their  judged  drawings  and  will 
even  indicate  a  carryover  of  this  influence 
into  the  urban  theme. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

The  following  terms  are  defined  as  employed  in  this  study: 
Indigenous  Culture  -  refers  to  native  people  in  Canada  but  in  this 
study  particularly  to  Eskimo  students  in  the  North  West  Territories 


and  Indian  students  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 
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Heritage  -  are  ideas  which  become  firmly  established  and  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  successive  generations  as  the  culture  of  that  society,,  This 
includes  cultural  beliefs  (ideas,  knowledge,  lore,  superstitions,  myths, 
and  legends  shared  by  members  of  a  society)  and  cultural  values 
(especially  important  class  of  beliefs  shared  by  the  members  of  a 
society  of  what  is  desirable  and  what  ought  to  be).  Krech,  Crutchfield, 
and  Ballachey  (37)„ 

Core  Culture  -  is  that  part  of  the  total  society  which  is  shared  by  all 
members  of  the  society.  Krech,  Crutchfield,  and  Ballachey  (37). 

Acculturation  -  refers  to  the  degree  of  conformity  to  the  core  culture. 

Subculture  -  in  this  study  refers  to  the  Canadian,  Indian  and  Eskimo 
population  which  comprise  224,  236  and  15,  000  native  persons  respect¬ 
ively.  Canada  Yearbook  (8). 

Urban  Centre  -  describes  the  major  cities  such  as  Edmonton  or 
Calgary  referred  to  in  this  study  and  also  places  where  the  escalator 
as  a  mode  of  transportation  is  found. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE  AND  RESEARCH 

t 

This  chapter  presents  a  review  of  the  most  relevant  litera¬ 
ture  and  research  which  formed  the  background  for  this  study:  (1) 
briefly  looks  at  the  history  of  native  education,  (2)  explains  heri¬ 
tage  and  its  distinctive  role,  (3)  contains  a  discussion  about  reco<?- 

CD 

nit  ion  of  heritage  in  the  indigenous  culture,  (4)  outlines  implications 
of  other  sociological  studies  significant  to  the  investigator's  research 
(5)  relates  to  the  importance  of  psychological  literature  and  its  per¬ 
tinence  to  heritage  themes  in  art,  (6)  stresses  the  need  for  art  educa 
tion  studies  in  the  intercultural  field.  Conclusions  drawn  from  the 
related  literature  and  research  are  summarized  in  the  final  section 
of  this  chapter. 

HISTORY  OF'  NATIVE  EDUCATION 
In  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  literature 
on  the  education  of  Indians  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Berry (5) 
concludes  that  formal  education  throughout  history  has  not  met  the 
needs  of  the  native  and  that  the  schools  have  fallen  short  of  their 
goal  of  preparing  the  native  to  participate  effectively  in  society.  The 
Hawthorn  (29)  report,  one  of  the  most  widely  respected  documents  on 
the  contemporary  Indians  of  Canada,  supports  this  contention  and 
suggests  that  the  role  of  the  government  in  native  education  has  been 
one  which  has  tended  to  assimilate  or  completely  absorb  the  identity 
of  the  native  rather  than  integrate  or  retain  such  characteristics  as 
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pride  of  origin,  knowledge  of  history,  passing  on  of  traditions  and 
preservation  of  the  native  language.  Cardinal  (11:6)  in  one  of  the 
most  contemporary  accounts  referring  to  the  tragedy  of  Canada's 
Indians  castigates  the  government  in  the  following  statement: 

"Throughout  the  hundred  years  of  the  Indian  - 
government  relationship,  political  leaders  responsible 
for  matters  relating  to  Indians  have  been  outstanding  in 
their  ignorance  of  the  native  people  and  remarkable  in 
their  insensitivity  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
Indians  of  Canada.  " 

Even  though  the  historical  overview  has  tended  to  relate 
specifically  to  Indian  education  it  is  meant  to  include  the  Eskimo  as 
well.  It  is  only  because  the  Indian  has  had  more  contact  with  white 
society  and  represents  the  greater  part  of  the  native  population  that 
his  problems  are  perhaps  of  greater  magnification.  However,  the 
historical  development  of  education  of  the  Eskimo  is  considered  to 
be  similar  and  just  as  important. 


HERITAGE  AND  ITS  DISTINCTIVE  ROLE 
In  considering  the  relative  isolation  of  many  of  the  commun¬ 
ities  from  which  samples  were  drawn  for  the  investigator's  research, 
Carpenter  (12:10)  implies  how  distinctive  culture  can  be  in  such 
communities : 


"Different  cultures  and  sub  cultures  when  isolated 
from  each  other  always  develop  distinctive  forms  of  commun 
ication,  patterns  of  actions  and  interactions  with  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  distinctive,  more  or  less  depending  on  degree  and 
time  of  separation,  forms  of  play  and  the  expenditure  of 
surplus  energies.  " 
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Hammersmith  (26:28)  also  considers  heritage  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  important  characteristic  which  must  be  recognized  in 
education: 


"Indians  and  Eskimos  of  this  country  are  not  the 
same  as  White  citizens,,  They  have  different  languages, 
different  precepts  and  concepts,  different  thought  patterns 
and  different  values.  To  take  native  children  into  school 
at  age  five  or  six  and  present  them  with  a  neat  middle- 
class  English  education  has  eventually  no  less  than  a 
demoralizing  effect.  It  gradually  destroys  respect  for  their 
own  background  and  renders  them  incapable  of  returning 
to  it.  A  new  generation  of  second  class  citizens  is  created.  " 

The  distinctiveness  of  heritage  in  students’  drawings  will 
reveal  itself  as  the  study  progresses.  If  the  child  does  enter  school 
with  a  heritage  which  is  identifiable,  then  perhaps  there  are  programs 
in  the  school  curricula  which  could  accommodate  the  child's  background. 
The  researcher  suggests  that  the  art  program  can  be  an  asset  in  recog¬ 
nizing  this  distinctiveness  if  it  is  planned  with  a  perceptive  knowledge 
of  the  culture. 


RECOGNITION  OF  HERITAGE  IN  THE 
INDIGENOUS  CULTURE 

In  relating  the  importance  of  heritage  in  sub-cultures,  Hobart 
and  Brant  (31:47)  refer  to  the  success  of  cultural  inclusion  of  Greenlandic 
Eskimos  by  the  Danish  people: 

"The  context  of  the  curriculum  had  local  relevance 
and  book  learning  was  supplemented  by  practical  training  in 
traditional  skills  and  crafts.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  education 
was  to  assist  the  people  to  make  their  living  where  they  were, 
utilizing  local  resources  and  established  techniques,  not  to 
train  them  for,  or  induce  aspirations  toward  occupations  and 
lifeway s  unlikely  to  be  available  in  an  isolated  and  non 
Europeanized  society.  " 
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According  to  the  researcher,  it  would  be  of  some  signifi¬ 
cance  to  explore  in  depth  art  programs  which  recognize  cultural 
heritage.  The  obvious  success  of  education  in  Greenland  implies 
that  a  much  clearer  position  of  how  to  adapt  curricula  to  the  native 
society  is  needed. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  OTHER  SOCIOLOGICAL  STUDIES 

In  a  description  of  some  American  Indians,  Margaret  Mead 
(43:222)  notes  changes  caused  by  contact  of  the  dominant  white  culture 
with  the  native  culture.  An  analogy  could  also  be  drawn  here  between 
urban- oriented  curricula  and  lack  of  heritage  ideas  in  the  curriculum 
and  their  influence  upon  the  native  people. 

"Within  this  disintegrating  social  structure, 
the  individual  develops  a  formless  unco- ordinated  char¬ 
acter.  .  .  the  primitive  culture  breaks  down  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  member  of  the  primitive  society  is  left  founder¬ 
ing  in  a  heterogeneous  welter  of  meaningless  unco¬ 
ordinating  and  disintegrating  institutions.  " 

The  position  taken  by  the  investigator  is  that  of  mediator. 
Cultural  heritage  must  be  recognized  but  its  recognition  in  art 
curricula  should  be  built-in,  or  accommodated  by  the  existing  program. 
This  accommodation  is  presently  taking  place  on  a  limited  scale  only. 

Card,  Hirabayashi  and  French  (10)  refer  directly  to  education 
of  the  Metis  in  Alberta  where  schools  tended  to  be  institutions  seg¬ 
regated  from  the  rest  of  the  community  life,  hi  this  regard  the 
effects  of  segregation  of  the  school  curriculum  from  the  native  way 
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of  life  would  impose  severe  limitation  upon  the  advancement  of  cult¬ 
ural  heritage  in  art  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  curriculum  for  that 
matter . 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  LITERATURE  AND  ITS  PERTINENCE  TO 

HERITAGE  THEMES  IN  ART 

Bryde  (7:9)  in  a  comprehensive  and  scholarly  study  also 

acknowledges  the  result  of  two  cultures  coming  into  contact  with  one 

anothe  r : 


.  o  deviation  may  be  expected,  and  in  greater 
variety  and  numbers  in  situations  where  people  are  living 
under  the  stress  of  two  sets  of  cultural  values.  " 

If  it  is  possible  to  decrease  this  stress,  areas  of  the  curriculum  such 

as  art  which  dwell  on  cultural  heritage  may  alleviate  some  of  the 

stress  by  attaching  importance  to  the  student's  ethnic  background. 

Spindler  and  Goldschmidt  (50:80)  emphasize,  as  does  Bryde, 

the  importance  of  the  native  student  being  able  to  cling  to  a  part  of 

his  culture.  They  claim  that: 

"Persons  in  the  transitional  category  alienated 
as  they  are  from  the  cultural  symbols  of  their  ethnic  past 
and  at  the  same  time  not  having  internalized  the  symbols 
which  constitute  the  value  system  of  western  society,  will 
exhibit  more  symptoms  of  personality  disorganization  than 
members  of  groups  closely  identified  with  the  symbols  of 
these  cultural  types.  " 

The  psychological  implications  are  therefore  salient  in  the 
discussion  of  cultural  heritage  and  how  heritage  might  be  adapted  to 


a  visual  arts  program. 
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STUDIES  IN  ART  EDUCATION 
One  of  the  leading  art  educators  of  the  twentieth  century, 
Viktor  Lowenfeld  (41),  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  teacher  in 
being  sensitive  and  flexible  to  the  needs  of  the  students  and  their 
cultural  environment. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  research  conducted  in  art  educ¬ 
ation  about  indigenous  culture  are  minimal  at  this  time.  However, 
studies  like  those  of  Mills  (45)  and  Harris  (27)  are  well  known  for 
the  way  in  which  they  describe  children's  art  in  the  indigenous 
culture  as  being  distinct  in  expression  in  comparison  to  the  art  of 
children  of  the  core  culture.  They  note  that  styles  of  dress,  detail 
and  decoration  in  clothing,  and  an  awareness  of  a  specific  environ¬ 
ment  are  obvious.  This  reaffirms  and  asserts  the  need  for  providing 
more  research  evidence  that  will  distinguish  the  degree  to  which 
students  in  native  cultures  react  to  experiences  and  art  themes  from 
their  heritage  in  comparison  to  urban- oriented  themes. 

SUMMARY 

The  foregoing  review  of  literature  and  research  points  to 
the  problems  in  the  native  culture  that  have  resulted  in  a  lack  or  loss 
of  identity  of  the  native  people.  In  pursuing  the  anthropological, 
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sociological  and  psychological  bases  of  the  problems,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  recognizing  cultural  values  seems  to  be  of  utmost  importance 
in  the  education  of  native  persons.  Educational  theory  strongly  sup¬ 
ports  this  contention.  As  a  cons equence ,  the  art  program  of  the 
school  would  seem  to  be  one  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  because 
it  can  effectively  accommodate  the  heritage  of  the  students.  In  a 
society  in  which  one  of  the  major  goals  of  education  is  to  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  individual  needs,  art  programs  which  integrate  into  the 
curriculum  the  heritage  of  indigenous  students  could  demonstrate 
a  genuine  application  of  the  philosophy  reported  in  this  review  of 
literature  and  research.  Hopefully,  the  problems  of  cultural  in¬ 
clusion  will  to  some  extent  be  resolved. 

LOGICAL  STRUCTURE  FOR  THIS  STUDY 

Galen  and  Alexander  (19)  stress  the  importance  of  cultural 
determinants  (cultural  values,  pupil  capacities,  interests)  as  the 
fundamental  beginnings  of  curriculum.  These  determinants  have  not 
received  due  consideration  in  the  education  of  the  native  population. 
However,  art  curricula  being  somewhat  flexible  can  accommodate 
the  native  heritage  and  satisfy  the  above  determinants  in  the  native 
schools . 

One  of  these  cultural  determinants  in  the  investigator's 
study  is  a  heritage  theme  which  is  considered  to  be  well  known  by 
students.  The  other  is  an  urban  theme  which  is  prescribed  subject 
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matter  in  the  provincial  curriculum  but  with  which  the  students  are 
thought  to  be  less  able  to  identify. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  about  the  theoretical  importance 
of  recognizing  heritage  is  made  evident  in  the  following  research. 

Hobart  (31)  compares  the  Canadian  educational  system  with  a  model 
system  in  Greenland  where  both  the  Danish  people  and  the  Greenlandic 
Eskimos  have  developed  a  mutual  respect  for  one  another.  Their 
problems  are  few  compared  to  the  Canadian  system. 

Discrimination,  aggressiveness,  and  a  tendency  to  be  over¬ 
bearing  by  the  white  society  have  excluded  the  native  culture  from 
developing  harmoniously  with  the  core  culture  in  Canada.  The  problem 
begins  on  a  small  scale  in  the  classroom.  If  Lowenfeld' s  theory  (41) 
about  stimulating  or  motivating  children  is  to  have  any  meaning,  then 
the  teacher  must  indeed  show  a  degree  of  sensitivity  and  flexibility  in 
a  new  cultural  environment  and  must  have  a  thorough  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  those  whom  he  teaches.  McFee  (42) 
would  agree  that  children  must  first  work  in  ways  familiar  to  them. 

The  researcher  in  his  four  years  of  teaching  experience  with  Indian 

and  Eskimo  students  confirms  the  positions  taken  by  Lowenfeld  and  McFee. 

If  we  recognize  the  strains  that  accompany  the  meeting  of 
our  technically  advanced  culture  with  cultures  of  little  change  as 
Taba  (52)  and  Bryde  (7)  do,  then  perhaps  government  agencies  would 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to  deal  effectively  with  the  psychological 
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and  sociological  problems  of  education  before  trying  to  mold  native 
peoples  (Eskimos,  Indians  and  Metis)  to  the  values  of  the  core  culture. 

An  art  program  would  seem  to  contribute  to  the  overall 
progress  of  the  school  by  recognizing  the  background  of  the  individual 
through  his  cultural  heritage.  The  investigator,  therefore,  proposes 
to  describe,  analyze  and  compare  the  characteristics  of  culturally 
motivated  drawings  of  Eskimo,  Indian  and  Metis  children  with  drawings 
stimulated  by  themes  of  an  urban  culture. 
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CHAPTER  III 


RESEARCH  AND  DESIGN  PROCEDURES 

PILOT  STUDY 

The  researcher  obtained  permission  from  the  St.  Albert 
Public  Schools  to  conduct  the  pilot  study  work.  An  urban  class  of 
grade  four  students  completed  the  required  drawings  in  the  first  pilot 
study.  They  were  administered  by  a  person  other  than  the  investigator. 
In  addition,  another  group  of  grade  four  students  including  four  integrat¬ 
ed  Indian  students  all  of  whom  were  bussed  in  from  rural  areas  to  St. 
Albert  constituted  the  second  pilot  study.  St.  Albert  is  considered  to 
be  an  urban  setting  because  it  has  a  population  of  ten  thousand  people 
and  is  a  suburb  of  Edmonton. 

Several  reasons  are  outlined  for  proceeding  with  the  pilot 
study  work.  One  was  to  determine  if  the  procedures  for  motivating 
the  students  would  produce  similar  results  for  the  investigator  in 
comparison  to  a  person  other  than  the  investigator.  Secondly,  it  was 
to  determine  the  validity  of  the  criteria.  Would  the  urban  students  score 
strongly  on  the  urban  theme  in  comparison  to  the  Indian  students  who 
supposedly  would  score  strongly  on  the  heritage  theme?  If  the  scores 
from  the  pilot  urban  group  polarized  toward  the  urban  theme,  then 
validity  would  be  established  for  the  urban  theme.  The  results  from 
the  pilot  study  appeared  to  be  validated  because  the  investigator's 
wife,  who  was  experienced  in  teaching  native  students,  found  the 
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procedures  for  administering  the  drawings  relevant  to  the  grade 
level  of  the  students.  Also  since  the  drawing  scores  tended  to  be 
urban  oriented  for  the  urban  students,  this  confirmed  that  themes 
of  local  relevance  were  drawn  with  a  greater  degree  of  understand¬ 
ing.  The  writer's  experience  as  a  teacher  of  native  students  for 
four  years  would  support  this  observation  with  regard  to  the  heritage 
theme. 

Results  from  the  first  pilot  study  were  analyzed  during 
one  week  and  the  procedure  was  repeated  the  next  week  for  the 
rural  students  who  were  bussed  into  St.  Albert. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  MAIN  STUDY 

The  Sample 

The  main  study  was  conducted  in  a  three  week  period  follow¬ 
ing  the  pilot  investigation.  Permission  was  obtained  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Indian  Affairs  to  conduct  the  study  in  three  reserve  schools 
in  Alberta.  To  obtain  a  fairly  broad  cross  section  of  samples,  the 
reserve  school  at  Alexander  which  is  23  miles  north  of  St.  Albert 
was  selected  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  city  of  Edmonton.  The 
Alexis  school  which  is  45  miles  east  of  the  city  in  the  Lac  St.  Anne 
area  represented  an  area  which  was  relatively  unacculturated  compared 
to  the  Alexander  students.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  the 
Morley  Indian  reserve  which  was  35  miles  west  of  Calgary  represented 
a  group  similar  to  the  Alexis  reserve  in  the  north. 
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Map  Showing  Location  of  Sampled  Communities 
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Other  representation  in  the  study  was  made  by  a  Metis 
group  at  Yellowknife  and  an  Eskimo  group  at  Holman  Island  in  the 
North  West  Territories.  The  travel  for  this  part  of  the  study  was 
made  possible  in  part  by  acting  as  a  research  assistant  for  Professor 
-L*  Bushman  of  the  University  of  Calgary,  who  had  a  Canada  Council 
grant  to  conduct  an  art  workshop  at  Holman  Island,  and  also  through 
a  Boreal  Institute  research  grant  which  the  investigator  had  obtained 
for  doing  a  study  on  a  history  of  Indian  and  Eskimo  games. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  students,  mainly  in  the  nine  to 
eleven  year  old  age  group  of  Indian,  Metis  and  Eskimo  origin  from 
Alberta  and  the  North  West  Territories,  represented  the  sample  in 
this  study.  Because  of  the  practice  of  non-graded  classes,  a  study 
of  separate  grades  was  not  made.  In  the  case  of  Holman  Island, 
the  school  had  been  in  the  community  for  only  four  years  so  the  age- 
grade  pattern  was  not  the  same  as  it  was  for  most  of  the  other 
communities.  Consequently,  there  are  numerous  students  who  are 
12  years  old  in  the  art  works  from  Holman  Island.  Basically, 
then,  the  study  attempted  to  select  nine  to  eleven  year  old  students 
from  the  upper  elementary  level.  This  combination  of  age  and  grade 
reflected  drawing  characteristics  contained  in  Lowenfeld' s  (41) 
stages  of  drawing  development.  Wherever  there  were  grades  other 
than  the  ones  required  in  one  class  (very  often  the  schools  were 
multigraded),  the  lessons  were  administered  to  all  students  and  their 
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drawings  were  collected  but  not  included  in  the  study. 

All  of  the  Indian  children  sampled  were  Plains  Indians  with 
the  exception  of  the  Indian  children  at  Yellowknife  who  were  from  the 
Great  Slave  Lake  area.  The  Eskimo  students  were  the  other  exception 
and  were  from  the  Mackenzie  area.  The  sample  and  number  of  child¬ 
ren  were  as  follows: 


LOCATION 

TRIBE 

LOCALE 

NUMBER 

Alexander 

Cr  ee 

Plains 

29 

Alexis 

Stony 

Plains 

21 

Morley 

Stony 

Plains 

26 

Y  ellowknife 

Metis 

(Lochieux  & 
Slavey  origin) 

Woodland 

15 

Holman  Island 

Eskimo 

culture 

High  Arctic 

24 

A  widely  scattered  pattern  of  reserves  in  terms  of  distance 
from  an  urban  centre  are  represented  by  the  previous  information. 
The  Yellowknife  native  students  could  be  regarded  as  semi-urban 
because,  although  they  lived  in  a  section  of  Yellowknife  which  con¬ 
tained  their  culture,  they  were  quite  acculturated  by  the  town  of 
Yellowknife  which  had  small  department  stores.  These  stores  did 
not  contain  escalators  which  were  part  of  the  urban  art  theme. 

A  sample  of  drawings  was  collected  from  a  group  of  Indian 
children  at  Yellowknife  which  is  a  distance  of  656  miles  from  Edmon 
ton.  In  the  following  few  days  samples  were  collected  from  the 
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remote  settlement  of  Holman  Island  which  represented  the  only 
Eskimo  group  in  the  study0  Holman  Island  is  1300  miles  north 
of  Edmonton. 

Preliminary  questionnaires  (see  Appendix  A)  supplied 
background  information  about  the  school  and  the  community  which 
was  necessary  to  determine  the  influence  of  acculturation  on  the 
students. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  ADMINISTERING  ART  MOTIVATIONS 

The  investigator  administered  two  drawing  motivations  to 
each  of  the  five  groups.  The  two  art  themes  were  presented  in  random 
order  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  bias.  In  order  to  obtain  consist¬ 
ency  in  content  and  method  in  presenting  the  lessons,  the  investi¬ 
gator  carefully  followed  an  outline.  At  the  end  of  the  two  45  minute 
periods  allowed  for  the  work,  the  students  had  completed  a  drawing 
relating  to  an  urban  theme  as  well  as  a  heritage  theme  which  were 
then  paired  for  evaluation. 

Rationale  for  Motivational  Stimuli 

The  investigator  was  highly  cognizant  of  group  processes 
during  the  presentation  of  the  lesson  for  three  reasons:  (1)  In 
dealing  with  a  different  culture  all  available  knowledge  about  the 
needs,  values  and  capacities  of  the  students  was  necessary  to  stim¬ 
ulate  student  motivation.  The  previous  experiences  of  the  research¬ 
er  with  native  students  was  invaluable  in  assessing  how  to  proceed 
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-  with  the  presentation  of  the  motivations.  (2)  The  nature  of  a  data 
collecting  situation  made  it  imperative  to  reduce  any  kind  of  anxiety 
and  mistrust  toward  the  researcher  or  the  procedures  of  the  research. 
(3)  The  limited  contact  with  the  students  (essentially,  two  45  minute 
periods)  meant  that  in  order  to  procure  educationally  meaningful 
data,  the  investigator  had  to  be  very  much  aware  of  the  research 
on  interaction  analysis. 

Flander' s  (18)  integrative  patterns  were  considered  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  way  the  procedures  evolved.  More  specifically,  the 
investigator  accepted,  clarified  and  supported  the  idea  and  feelings 
of  the  students  during  the  motivation  for  each  of  the  themes.  Questions 
were  asked  to  stimulate  pupil  participation  and  to  orient  pupils  to  the 
art  themes.  The  authoritarian  or  teacher  dominated  situation  was 
virtually  nonexistent  in  the  researcher's  procedures  for  acquiring 
data.  In  addition,  the  investigator  considered  it  most  important  to 
attempt  to  contact  native  leaders  in  the  community  or  establish  some 
contact  with  parents  in  the  presence  of  the  students  in  as  many  cases 
as  possible  before  administering  the  art  motivations.  This  was  done 
outside  school  hours.  Experiences  of  the  investigator  in  teaching 
native  children  revealed  that  contact  with  parents  was  most  important 
in  enlisting  cooperation  in  school  matters.  In  this  case  any  precon¬ 
ceptions  about  a  white  man  coming  into  a  community  to  collect  data 
would  be  allayed.  Therefore  interaction  with  both  the  parents  and 
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the  students  was  regarded  as  essential  by  the  investigator. 

Presentation  of  Art  Themes 

The  presentation  of  the  lessons  depended  upon  a  high  degree 
of  interaction  between  the  students  and  the  investigator.  To  begin, 
the  students  gathered  around  the  researcher  on  the  floor  in  a  close 
group.  The  lesson  was  usually  introduced  with  something  familiar 
to  the  students  but  initially  quite  apart  from  each  theme.  For  example, 
a  brightly  colored  stone  and  an  Eskimo  game  opened  the  initial  conver¬ 
sation.  The  motive  was  to  get  the  students  to  speak  to  the  researcher, 
manipulate  the  object  and  interact  with  one  another.  Once  familiarity 
was  established,  the  investigator  proceeded  with  questioning  about  the 
heritage  theme  of  transportation  or  the  urban  theme  of  transportation. 

In  the  case  of  the  heritage  theme,  these  questions  were  asked: 

1.  How  many  students  had  horses? 

2.  How  many  had  ridden  a  horse  lately? 

3.  What  kinds  of  things  did  horses  do? 

4.  Story  or  episode  by  the  student  developed  from  the  last 
question  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  urban  theme,  these  questions  were  asked: 

1.  How  many  students  had  been  to  the  city? 

2.  How  many  times  and  when? 

3.  How  many  had  ridden  on  "moving  stairs"? 

4.  What  did  they  enjoy  seeing  when  riding  on  the  escalator, 
or  being  in  a  department  store  ? 
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In  the  questioning  technique,  the  idea  was  to  involve  the 
students  in  communicating  with  the  investigator.  This  led  to  verbal 
responses  which  were  stimulated  by  questions  about  the  urban  and 
heritage  theme. 

After  an  initial  period  of  such  motivation,  which  occurred 
for  10  minutes  or  more,  the  students  were  usually  quite  involved 
with  ideas  and  were  ready  to  begin  the  drawing  assignment.  Pencil 
was  used  for  all  drawings  as  a  means  of  controlling  extra  experiences 
some  classes  may  have  had  in  other  media.  During  the  drawing,  some 
students  required  more  motivation  and  the  investigator  did  not  hesitate 
in  giving  verbal  assistance  to  them.  A  time  limit  for  the  completion 
of  the  task  was  not  rigidly  enforced  but  the  first  drawing  task  was 
terminated  at  the  end  of  45  minutes  in  order  to  begin  the  next 
one. 

The  manner  of  the  theme  presentation  can  be  summarized  as 
follows:  (1)  Informal  group  structure  (2)  Establishing  familiarity 
(3)  Developing  motivation  (4)  The  task. 

THE  ART  THEMES 
Development  of  Heritage  Theme 

For  the  native  students  the  subject  of  the  horse  was  chosen 
because  it  still  represents  an  important  link  with  their  heritage;  that 
iis,  horses  can  be  found  on  most  of  the  reserves  in  which  the  study  was 
conducted.  In  Barbeau1  s  (2)  book  Indian  Days  of  the  W estcrn  Prairies, 
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half  of  the  132  drawings  have  horses  as  their  subject  matter.  Of  the 
39  paintings  done  on  buffalo  skin  which  include  tribes  in  the  United 
States,  70%  had  horses  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  stories 
recorded  on  the  robes. 

Gold  (23:113)  shows  the  importance  of  the  horse  to  the  Indian 
people  in  the  statement:  ".  .  .  and  innumerable  smaller  birds  and 
animals  contributing  to  his  dreams  and  his  medicine  but  the  horse, 
his  beloved  and  inseparable  companion,  his  most  valued  property.  " 

Mills  (45:32)  also  points  out  the  cultural  variation  appearing 
in  drawings  collected  from  Indian  tribes  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States : 


"Most  Salcedano  drawings  show  the  horse  at  rest  tied 
to  a  post,  caught  in  quicksand,  or  incapacitated  by  old  age. 

One  shows  workhorses  straining  at  the  plow.  A  number  of 
Navaho  drawings  show  the  horse  in  motion  walking  into  corrals, 
leaning  to  drink,  jogging  across  the  landscape.  One  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  bronco  riding.  " 

Harris  (27)  recognizes  that  the  Goodenough  drawing  scale 
would  have  to  be  re  -  standarized  for  native  children  because  drawings 
collected  from  Eskimo  students  showed  a  distinctly  different  pattern 
of  dress,  mode  of  living  and  detail. 

The  researcher  recognized  these  differences  in  drawings 
collected  from  Eskimo  children  and  for  that  reason  chose  the  dog 
team  to  be  the  subject  matter  because  the  drawings  reflected  detail 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  in  a  related  environment.  Ski- 


doos  or  airplanes  could  have  been  chosen  because  students  drew 
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these  with  great  accuracy,  however,  these  are  not  related  to  heritage 
as  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

McFee  (42:87)  points  out  that: 

"Cultural  values  act  as  directors  that  accelerated 
drawing  ability  of  some  objects  and  neglected  it  in  others. 

By  contrast,  in  those  cultures  where  a  strong  pictorial  art 
form  exists,  the  children  tend  to  develop  their  drawings 
in  terms  of  the  accepted  cultural  symbols.  " 

The  question  of  whether  an  analysis  of  drawings  is  a  valid 

criteria  can  be  further  supported  in  a  comparison  of  Boas's  accounts 

with  the  researcher's  own  experience.  This  is  outlined  by  McFee 

(42:87): 

"The  drawings  had  been  collected  in  1931  by  anthro¬ 
pologist  Franz  Boas,  who  had  asked  each  child  to  draw  an 
animal.  These  children  (Nass  River,  Bella  Bella,  Haida, 
Tsimsyan  and  Bella  Coola  tribes)  had  been  affected  by 
Western  Culture  to  some  degree  at  the  school,  but  the 
influence  of  their  own  culture  and  experience  was  clear¬ 
ly  evident.  Individual  differences  were  at  all  age  levels. 

The  psychologists  found  that  many  of  the  children  from 
age  nine  up  were  drawing  "stylized"  symbols  of  animals 
as  found  in  adult  art  of  their  own  tribes.  These  included 
the  culture  symbols  of  the  killer  whale,  the  sea,  the  myth¬ 
ical  thunderbird  and  double-headed  serpent.  " 

Thirty- seven  years  later,  in  the  Tsimsyan  community  of 
Hartley  Bay,  the  writer' s  collection  of  hundreds  of  drawings  collect¬ 
ed  in  1967-68  show  remarkable  resemblances  to  Boas's  descriptions. 

Probably  the  strongest  support  that  can  be  offered  for  the 
relevance  of  the  horse  as  a  heritage  theme  for  the  Plains  Indian 
students  in  Alberta  is  a  verbal  account  recorded  by  the  investigator 
from  Professor  L.  Bushman  from  the  University  of  Calgary  who 
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gave  a  group  of  thirty  Indian  children  the  opportunity  to  draw  or 
paint  their  pet: 

"In  every  case  environmental  concepts  were  included: 
corrals  for  horses,  horses,  saddles  and  pick-up  trucks. 

This  clearly  points  out  that  the  associative  process,  that  is, 
the  subject  given  by  the  teacher  and  the  association  from 
which  the  child  starts  his  pictorial  concept,  becomes  the 
interested  child's  ideas  through  his  environmental  assoc¬ 
iation.  Since  the  Stony  Indians,  by  nature  and  environment, 
use  horses  more  exclusively  than  pickup  trucks,  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  select  a  horse  and  rider  for  their  subject. 

(The  teacher  did  not  mention  rider.  )  In  some  instances,  a 
number  of  the  Stony  girls  drew  their  household  pets,  dogs 
and  cats,  but,  by  and  large,  the  majority  of  the  drawings 
were  horses.  " 

It  becomes  apparent  that  even  in  a  spontaneous  drawing, 

Indian  students  related  quite  strongly  to  the  heritage  concept  of  horses. 
With  respect  to  the  heritage  theme,  there  appears  to  be  some  evidence 
for  using  the  horse  in  the  Indian  culture  for  measuring  the  degree  of 
association  which  a  student  might  have  with  his  culture. 

Development  of  Urban  Theme 

In  the  urban  theme  the  investigator  selected  a  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation  which  would  not  be  found  in  the  immediate  environment  of  the 
students,  but  one  which  was  found  in  an  urban  centre.  Selection  was 
made  on  the  following  basis:  (1)  The  escalator  theme  was  found  in 
grade  three  readers  which  most  students  were  using  or  had  used  as 
part  of  the  language  curriculum.  This  helped  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  the  students  having  no  concept  about  the  theme.  (2)  The  escalator 
theme  represented  a  mode  of  transportation  in  which  the  environment 
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around  the  escalator  in  the  department  store  could  be  fully  developed. 

For  instance,  if  an  elevator  had  been  used  as  the  mode  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  drawing  from  within  an  enclosed 
space  might  have  been  very  limited.  Therefore  the  selection  of  the 
urban  theme  was  based  on  a  grade  three  reader  which  meant  that  most 
of  the  students  in  the  study  had  previous  contact  with  the  theme  even  if 
their  experience  was  limited  to  reading  and  seeing  a  picture  of  the  theme. 
The  idea  that  an  escalator  was  found  in  a  department  store  also  meant 
that  there  was  a  rich  pictorial  environment  to  be  explored  in  addition  to 
the  central  theme. 

What  the  investigator  was  looking  for,  then,  were  indicators  of 
how  strongly  the  students  related  to  the  urban  theme  in  comparison  to  the 
heritage  theme  and  the  differences  which  existed  in  this  respect  among 
the  communities. 

THE  EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMENT 

To  examine  differences  between  the  heritage  theme  and  urban 
theme  each  student  completed  two  drawings  which  were  later  paired  for 
analysis  and  comparison  by  the  judges.  Of  the  two  drawings  the  escalator 
represented  the  urban  concept  in  the  115  samples  obtained  in  the  study. 
However,  for  the  heritage  concept,  there  was  an  adjustment  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  mode  of  transportation.  For  the  Indian  students  who  were 
geographically  located  in  central  and  southern  Alberta,  the  horse  was 
selected  as  the  appropriate  heritage  theme.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Metis 
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students  at  Yellowknife  and  the  Eskimo  students  at  Holman  Island 
represented  northern  communitie s  where  dog  teams  were  just  as 
important  to  the  students  as  horses  were  to  the  Plains  Indian  stu¬ 
dents  in  Alberta. 

EVALUATIVE  CATEGORIES 

In  formulating  the  categories,  stages  of  drawing  develop¬ 
ment  were  investigated.  Lowenfeld' s  (41)  analysis  of  how  children 
from  nine  to  eleven  years  of  age  drew  pictures  was  used  as  a  guide¬ 
line  in  proceeding  with  the  development  of  categories.  The  categor¬ 
ies  are  outlined  under  the  following  headings: 

Knowledge  of  Theme 

In  the  knowledge  of  theme  category  (see  Appendix  A)  the 
questions  asked  of  the  judges  for  evaluating  the  drawings  were  pre¬ 
dicated  to  some  extent  on  the  studies  done  by  Harris  (27)  with  Eskimo 
children  which  showed  acute  perceptual  awareness  on  the  part  of 
children  toward  things  characteristic  of  the  Eskimo  culture.  As  a 
result,  knowledge  of  dog  teams  was  singled  out  as  a  prominent  theme 
for  the  Eskimo  and  Metis  child  by  the  investigator.  Likewise  Mill's 
(45)  description  of  how  Indian  people  demonstrated  a  knowledge  of 
horses  led  to  the  development  of  questions  which  would  reflect  an 
awareness  and  knowledge  of  horses  by  the  Indian  students  in  Alberta. 
For  knowledge  of  the  urban  theme,  Gray  and  Arbuthnot' s  (24)  story 
in  a  grade  three  reader  about  an  escalator  led  to  a  development  of 
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questioning  which  was  similar  in  nature  to  knowledge  of  both  the 
horse  and  dog  team.  Only  one  evaluation  was  made  by  the  judge 
on  knowledge  of  theme. 

Environmental  Awarenes  s 

Whereas  knowledge  of  theme  was  limited  to  evaluating  a 
horse,  escalator  or  dog  team,  the  category  of  environmental  aware¬ 
ness  (see  Appendix  A)  demonstrated  whether  or  not  the  student  was 
aware  of  the  surrounding  environment  and  whether  this  environment 
was  completed  with  a  degree  of  precision.  In  addition,  the  investi¬ 
gator  found  it  appropriate  to  include  a  question  which  would  show  if 
the  students  clearly  distinguished  between  the  urban  environment  and 
the  heritage  environment  or  whether  they  related  to  the  urban  environ¬ 
ment  by  including  referents  from  their  own  culture  if  they  were  native 
students.  Two  evaluations  were  possible  for  this  major  category. 
Organization  or  Composition 

In  selecting  this  category,  (see  Appendix  A)  the  investigator 
regarded  the  way  in  which  the  students  organized  the  various  parts  of 
the  two  drawings  to  be  a  significant  category.  It  was  assumed  that 
if  the  students  identified  more  strongly  with  either  the  heritage  or 
the  urban  theme,  then  one  of  their  drawings  would  show  a  greater 
tendency  to  be  unified  or  show  various  parts  of  the  drawing  to  relate 
to  each  other  consistently  unless  there  was  no  appreciable  difference 
between  the  drawings.  Only  one  evaluation  by  the  judges  was  required 
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Aesthetic  Quality 

The  major  category  of  aesthetic  quality  (see  Appendix  A) 
was  derived  largely  from  an  evaluative  scale  designed  by  Rouse  (48). 
Three  sub-categories  used  in  this  study  are  expanded  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation.  Since  pencil  was  the  medium  in  which  the  drawings 
were  completed,  line  in  particular,  was  an  important  consideration 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  drawings.  Shading  was  also  a  characteristic 
in  the  drawings  in  the  age  categories  with  which  the  investigation 
dealt.  Lastly,  the  quality  of  perspective  space  was  thought  to  be  of 
assistance  in  determining  whether  the  students  related  to  one  theme  or 
the  other. 

Therefore  knowledge  of  theme,  environmental  awareness  and 
aesthetic  quality  represented  the  three  major  categories  of  the  eval¬ 
uative  instrument.  However,  sub-categories  in  the  evaluative  instru¬ 
ment  brought  the  total  number  of  evaluations  possible  by  the  judges  to 
seven. 

SCORING  PROCEDURES 

A  panel  of  three  judges,  graduate  students  in  art  education, 
completed  the  evaluations  for  the  study.  The  judges  were  staggered 
in  an  attempt  to  maximize  the  reliability  in  the  scoring  of  the  draw¬ 
ings.  Each  judge  began  his  scoring  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  drawings  and  proceeded  to  evaluate  the  work.  This 
tended  to  compensate  for  any  inconsistency  in  judging  over  the  several 
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hours  which  were  required  to  judge  the  work. 

The  responses  to  the  paired  drawings  based  on  the  evalu¬ 
ative  instrument  were  made  by  the  judges  in  one  of  three  ways: 

1.  a  U  was  assigned  if  one  of  the  drawings  was  thought 
to  be  stronger  in  the  urban  theme 

2.  an  X  was  assigned  if  there  was  no  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  drawings 

3.  an  H  was  assigned  if  the  drawing  pertaining  to  the 
heritage  theme  was  thought  to  be  stronger. 

Since  there  were  seven  categories  in  the  evaluative  instrument,  this 
meant  that  each  pair  of  drawings  received  seven  ratings  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  scoring  scheme  of  U,  X  or  H. 

The  corresponding  value  assigned  to  each  of  the  categories 
was  -3  if  a  category  was  rated  urban  oriented  or  U,  zero  or  X  if  there 
was  no  appreciable  difference,  and  +3  if  a  category  was  thought  to  be 
heritage  oriented  or  H.  Therefore  it  was  possible  for  a  set  of  draw¬ 
ings  to  receive  a  maximum  score  of  -21  if  the  paired  drawings  were 
judged  to  be  urban  oriented  in  all  seven  categories,  +21  if  the  paired 
drawings  were  judged  to  be  heritage  oriented  in  all  seven  categories, 
or  zero  if  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  any  of  the  categories. 
Although  these  represent  total  possible  scores,  in  reality 

the  figures  would  lie  in  a  range  between  -21  and  zero  if  the  set  of  drawings 
had  a  tendency  to  be  urban  oriented,  and  between  +21  and  zero  if  the 
set  of  drawings  were  heritage  oriented. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  AND  RESULTS  OF  PILOT  STUDY 
This  chapter  reports  on  two  pilot  studies  which  were  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  St.  Albert  Public  schools  prior  to  the  main  study.  One  of  the 
studies  which  consisted  of  26  grade  four  urban  students  was  not  evalu¬ 
ated  by  the  judges.  Explanations  for  the  non  evaluation  and  its  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  main  study  are  indicated  later.  The  second  pilot  study 
consisted  of  25  grade  four  rural  St.  Albert  students  bussed  into  the 
St.  Albert  public  school.  The  drawings  from  these  students  were 
evaluated  by  two  judges  and  the  investigator.  The  third  judge  was 
not  available  for  the  evaluation.  The  drawing  lessons  for  both  of  the 
pilot  studies  were  administered  by  a  teacher  other  than  the  investi¬ 
gator,  who  was  first  trained  to  follow  the  procedures  for  administer¬ 
ing  the  two  lessons.  More  detail  about  evaluations  is  included  in  the 
second  pilot  study  to  show  what  revisions  were  made  before  the  main 
study  was  conducted. 

THE  PILOT  STUDIES 


Pilot  Study  1 

In  this  study,  the  theme  presentation  consisted  of  a  heritage 
as  well  as  an  urban  motivation  and  was  administered  to  St.  Albert 
grade  four  urban  students.  The  resulting  drawings  were  paired  so 
that  the  differences  between  each  theme  could  be  studied  by  the  investi¬ 
gator.  In  almost  all  of  the  26  drawings  depicting  the  heritage  theme, 
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the  horses,  boxlike  in  shape,  were  shown  in  a  stiff  legged  position. 
Three  of  the  girls  owned  horses  in  the  class  and  their  drawings  re¬ 
flected  sensitivity  to  the  theme  as  opposed  to  the  stereotyped  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  other  drawings.  One  of  the  comments  made  by  the  teach¬ 
er  administering  the  lessons  was  that  the  students  drawing  the  heritage 
theme  took  as  long  as  fifteen  minutes  in  depicting  how  to  draw  the 
horse.  The  outcomes  of  the  drawings  showed  many  of  the  horses 
to  be  cartoonlike  in  character  with  numerous  erasures  which  indica¬ 
ted  much  indecision  as  to  how  to  proceed  with  the  theme.  The  environ¬ 
ment  around  the  horse  usually  consisted  of  a  baseline,  a  sun,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  tree  or  a  fence  -  generally  meager  surroundings.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  urban  theme  was  begun  with  much  more  assurance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  teacher  administering  the  urban  theme.  As  a  result,  it  took 
only  half  as  long  to  complete. 

The  number  of  written  symbols  included  in  the  drawings  of 
the  urban  theme  was  an  obvious  contrast  to  the  heritage  theme  which 
had  few  if  any  written  symbols.  An  awareness  of  the  urban  environ¬ 
ment  with  its  numerous  signs  in  department  stores  showed  that  the 
urban  student  demonstrated  a  tremendous  facility  in  integrating  writ¬ 
ten  symbols  into  his  drawings.  This  influence  is  commented  on  in 
greater  detail  in  the  second  pilot  study  . 

The  nature  of  the  comments  in  the  first  pilot  study  have 
been  restricted  to  a  knowledge  of  theme  and  general  discussion  of 
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awareness  of  environment.  These  have  been  noted  to  determine  the 
effects  of  the  theme  stimulus  oh  urban  students.  In  summary,  the 
urban  child  in  the  first  pilot  study  appeared  to  identify  strongly  with 
the  urban  theme  which  was  apparent  in  the  way  he  began  his  drawings. 
According  to  the  investigator's  judgment,  he  also  identified  strongly 
with  the  escalator  theme,  and  the  urban  environment  in  which  he  was 
reared.  This  was  not  as  readily  apparent  to  the  investigator  in  the 
drawings  depicting  the  heritage  theme. 

Pilot  Study  2 

Pilot  study  two  was  analyzed  by  two  judges  and  the  investi¬ 
gator  who  used  the  evaluative  instrument  to  judge  25  drawings  of 
rural  students  bussed  into  the  St.  Albert  schools.  Four  of  these 
students  were  Metis  children.  Evaluation  of  this  pilot  study  was  of 
particular  interest  because  the  students  were  from  a  rural  environment. 
The  farming  economy  of  the  rural  St.  Albert  students  closely  resem¬ 
bled  the  Alexander  native  students,  who  represented  a  sample  in  the 
main  study.  A  questionnaire  in  Appendix  A  of  this  thesis  reveals 
that  the  economy  of  the  Alexander  reservation  is  farming  although 
the  native  people  rented  out  some  of  their  land  to  surrounding  farmers. 
The  similarities  of  the  native  and  white  culture  were:  the  economy; 
the  distance  of  the  communities  from  an  urban  centre.  The  investi¬ 
gator  wanted  to  determine  if  a  set  of  similarities  would  be  reflected 
in  the  quality  of  the  students'  drawings.  In  other  words,  would  a 
similarity  of  distance  and  economic  environment  of  rural  students 
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and  native  students  in  Alexander  produce  scores  with  minimal  differ¬ 
ences  on  the  heritage  theme  ?  Or  would  the  variable  of  cultural  back¬ 
ground  differences  influence  scores  which  would  show  that  the  rural 
white  child  identified  with  an  urban  theme  similar  to  his  peers  in  urban 
St.  Albert  ?  The  latter  of  these  questions  will  be  answered  following 
an  analysis  of  the  categories  used  in  the  evaluative  instrument.  A 
comparison  of  rural  students  will  be  made  with  the  Alexander  native 
students  in  the  following  chapter. 

Description  of  Category  Scores 

A  score  value  of  -3  indicates  the  strongest  possible  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  urban  theme  but  scores  of  -2  and  -1  still  indicate  de¬ 
grees  of  identification  with  the  urban  theme.  Zero  is  assigned  to 
drawings  when  the  judges  find  no  appreciable  differences  between 
the  drawings.  If  the  student  identifies  with  the  heritage  theme,  then 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  receive  scores  of  1,  2,  or  3  depending  on 
the  degree  of  identification  with  the  heritage  theme.  Therefore  on 
each  category  it  is  possible  to  be  assigned  values  of  -3,  -2,  -1,  0, 

1,  2,  3,  a  score  range  of  7. 

The  following  seven  categories  and  sub- categories  or  parts 
indicate  the  findings  of  the  second  pilot  study.  This  is  based  on  the 
scoring  of  each  of  the  categories  (the  criteria  for  the  categories  are 
found  in  Appendix  A  of  this  study  while  all  figures  are  found  in 
Appendix  B). 
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RESULTS  OF  CATEGORY  SCORES 
Knowledge  of  Theme 

In  Table  1  the  judges  accorded  each  of  the  four  Metis 
students'  scores  of  2  out  of  a  possible  3  which  meant  that  the 
students  demonstrated  more  awareness  of  the  heritage  theme.  In 
Table  2,  8  out  of  20  drawings  of  rural  students  received  scores 

of  0  which  indicated  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  horse  and  knowledge  of  the  escalator  as  reflected  in 
anatomy  or  construction  of  the  main  theme.  However,  on  seven 
drawings,  the  students  identified  with  the  urban  theme.  In  general, 
in  the  knowledge  of  theme  category,  the  Metis  students  were  in¬ 
clined  to  identify  with  the  heritage  theme  while  the  rural  white 
students  identified  with  the  urban  theme. 

In  the  above  category  the  pilot  study  emphasized  having 
the  student  depict  himself  in  relation  to  the  drawing.  Even  though 
this  was  one  of  the  verbal  instructions  throughout  the  whole  study, 
the  investigator  did  not  use  appearance  of  the  self  in  the  drawing 
as  a  formal  category  for  the  main  study  because  there  was  little 
assurance  that  this  would  show  increased  knowledge  about  the  theme. 
Environmental  Awareness 

Table  1  shows  two  parts  under  the  major  category  of  en¬ 
vironment  awareness.  It  shows  that  the  judges  accorded  the  Metis 
students  scores  which  indicated  that  the  drawings  had  a  strong  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  environment.  On  the  basis  of  craftsmanship  and 
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precision,  the  drawings  received  heritage  oriented  scores  of  5  out 
of  a  possible  8.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  part  which  assessed 
the  student's  use  of  ideas  from  the  environment  with  which  he 
was  most  familiar  and  his  application  of  them  to  the  environment 
with  which  he  was  least  familiar,  the  Metis  students  were  able  to 
differentiate  the  environments  in  both  the  heritage  and  urban  drawings 
and  there  was  no  indication  that  they  would  use  things  from  their 
hejitage  and  apply  it  in  the  urban  theme. 

In  Table  2,  only  5  out  of  21  of  the  rural  students  had 
scores  of  1  which  indicated  only  a  slight  inclination  to  identify  with 
the  heritage  theme.  On  the  other  hand,  14  showed  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  urban  environment  more  than  they  were  of  the  heritage 
environment.  In  the  second  part  of  environmental  awareness,  part  b, 
the  judges  found  no  appreciable  difference  on  the  majority  of  the 
drawings.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  confusion  about  showing 
the  differences  between  the  heritage  environment  and  the  urban  en¬ 
vironment  in  16  out  of  21  drawings.  However,  in  five  cases,  the 
rural  students  were  inclined  to  use  things  from  the  urban  environment 
in  the  heritage  drawings.  This  is  indicated  by  the  negative  pattern  of 
scores  in  Table  2  in  the  second  part  of  environmental  awareness. 

Therefore,  in  environmental  awareness,  the  Metis  students 
showed  a  stronger  tendency  to  identify  with  the  heritage  theme  while 
the  reverse  was  true  with  the  rural  white  students.  However,  both 
groups  distinguished  between  the  environments  as  indicated  by  the 
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majority  of  scores  which  indicated  no  appreciable  differences  in 
the  drawings. 

The  first  part  of  environmental  awareness  (consciousness 
of  environment,  craftsmanship  and  precision)  was  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  a  second  part  which  was  thought  o  be  a  significant  sub¬ 
category  on  the  basis  that  students  in  more  remote  areas  would 
identify  with  their  cultural  heritage  so  strongly  that  many  of  their 
ideas  would  appear  in  the  drawings  of  t j  e  urban  environment.  As 
a  result  of  the  pilot  study,  this  category  was  added  and  used 
throughout  the  main  study. 

Organization  or  Composition 

The  tendency  for  the  Metis  students  to  have  drawings  com- 
positionally  stronger  or  more  unified  in  the  heritage  drawing  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  Table  1  where  three  out  of  four  students  were  judged  to 
have  heritage  oriented  drawings.  Only  two  examples  out  of  21  rural 
white  students  showed  some  identification  with  the  heritage  theme. 
Both  students  received  scores  of  1.  Eight  drawings  showed  no 
appreciable  difference  on  this  category,  that  is,  the  heritage  draw¬ 
ings  were  as  unified  as  the  urban  drawings.  However,  11  out  of  21 
drawings  were  judged  to  be  more  unified  in  the  urban  theme  and 
indicate  this  in  the  negative  patterning  of  scores. 

Therefore,  in  the  category  of  organization  or  composition, 
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the  drawings  were  inclined  to  be  heritage  oriented  for  the  Metis 
students  whereas  rural  white  students  produced  superior  drawings 
in  the  urban  theme. 

Aesthetic  Quality 

In  the  category  of  aesthetic  quality,  line  and  texture  were 
the  original  sub- categories  used  in  the  first  pilot  study.  However, 
these  were  changed  when  the  investigator  found  that  line,  shading, 
and  perspective  space  appeared  to  be  more  characteristic  of  the 
drawings  of  grade  four  students  in  the  first  pilot  study.  Consider¬ 
ation  of  shading  and  perspective  as  well  as  line  were  valid  as  a  way 
of  measuring  the  quality  of  work. 

In  Table  1  all  of  the  Metis  students  were  judged  to  score  0 
or  higher  on  line,  shading  and  perspective.  Only  3  out  of  the  21 
drawings  of  rural  white  students  were  judged  to  be  heritage  oriented 
on  line,  4  on  shading,  and  5  on  perspective.  But  none  scored  higher 
than  1.  Table  2,  in  addition  to  showing  the  above  scores,  also  indi¬ 
cates  that  in  each  of  the  sub-categories,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  drawings  of  the  rural  white  students  to  be  urban  oriented  (see 
pattern  of  negative  scores)  while  the  drawings  of  Metis  students 

in  Table  1  tend  to  be  heritage  oriented. 

SUMMARY 

From  the  seven  categories  and  sub-categories  of  the  evalu¬ 
ative  instrument,  the  patterning  of  scores  indicates  that  M^tis  stu- 
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dents  attending  an  urban  school  identified  with  the  heritage  theme  as 
indicated  by  the  positive  patterning  of  scores  derived  from  totaling 
the  values  in  Table  1.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rural  white  students 
who  lived  in  the  same  area  as  the  Metis  students  tended  to  identify 
with  the  urban  theme  in  their  drawings  as  indicated  by  the  general 
negative  patterning  of  scores  found  in  the  totals  of  each  category 
in  Table  2. 

Several  drawings  are  helpful  in  clarifying  the  results  in¬ 
dicated  (see  Appendix  B).  Figure  1  shows  a  drawing  done  by  a 
Metis  student  which  demonstrated  a  knowledge  of  horses  and  a 
complex  detail  of  harnessing.  In  addition,  the  drawing  exhibited  more 
knowledge  of  the  environment  and  a  strength  in  the  quality  of  line 
and  shading.  On  the  back  of  the  drawing,  the  student  wrote  a  story 
telling  about  his  father  gathering  wood  with  his  horse.  This  narra¬ 
tive  was  self  motivated. 

In  Figure  2  of  the  same  student's  work  depicting  the  urban 
theme,  the  work,  according  to  the  judges,  does  not  demonstrate  the 
same  unity  and  precision  as  Figure  1.  According  to  the  judges  the 
drawing  was  not  nearly  as  creative  as  the  heritage  motivated  draw¬ 
ing  (see  Table  1,  Drawing  number  4). 

To  gain  an  idea  of  how  the  rural  white  student  responded  to 
the  motivations.  Figure  3  and  4  depict  the  heritage  and  urban  moti¬ 
vated  drawings.  The  "box- type"  horse  with  "stove  pipe"  legs  in 
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Figure  3  was  typical  of  drawings  done  by  urban  students  in  the 
first  pilot  study.  The  subject's  urban  drawing  was  qualitatively 
superior  according  to  the  scoring  of  the  judges.  However,  much 
of  the  quality  in  this  drawing  was  based  on  the  ability  of  the  student 
to  use  written  words  in  the  drawing  (see  Table  2,  Drawing  number 
22).  Fifteen  examples  of  verbalizing  to  indicate  prices  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  directions  or  labeling  of  merchandise  were  used.  The  person 
riding  on  the  escalator  was  obscured  by  bold  vertical  symbols  which 
took  a  prominent  position  in  the  composition. 

This  general  discussion  of  the  scoring  of  categories  and  spe¬ 
cific  explanations  of  drawings  from  a  Metis  and  white  student  indi¬ 
cate  how  a  heritage  motivation  and  an  urban  motivation  affected  the 
drawings  in  the  second  pilot  study. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ANALYSIS,  FINDINGS,  DISCUSSION  AND 
SUMMARY  OF  MAIN  STUDY 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MAIN  STUDY 
This  chapter  will  analyze  the  main  study  by  investigating 
the  criteria,  used,  how  and  by  whom  the  drawings  were  judged, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  judging  team.  A  map  is  contained  on  page  27* 
showing  the  communities  which  were  sampled.  In  the  section  on 
findings,  the  hypotheses  will  be  tested  by  the  statistics  and  applied 
to  the  findings.  A  discussion  section  of  the  findings  will  be  ampli¬ 
fied  and  interpreted  by  using  parts  of  the  evaluative  instrument  to 
discuss  pertinent  information  extrapolated  from  the  drawings. 

Finally,  a  summary  will  discuss  the  scoring  results  and  reasons 
for  the  differences  between  the  heritage  drawings  and  the  urban 
drawings.  All  figures  relevant  to  this  chapter  appear  in  Appendix 
B  of  this  study  while  tables  appear  immediately  after  comments  on 
the  data. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MAIN  STUDY 
The  criteria  appear  in  the  revised  form  in  Appendix  A  of 
this  study.  The  drawings  from  the  main  study  were  analyzed  by 
three  judges  in  graduate  studies  in  art  education  at  the  University 
of  Alberta.  They  were  trained  by  discussing  the  criteria  in  relation 
to  samples  of  drawings  similar  to  those  in  the  main  study.  The  115 
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pairs  of  drawings  (heritage  and  urban  theme  from  each  student) 
were  mounted  on  black  formats.  Where  students  did  only  one  draw¬ 
ing,  these  were  mounted  singly  on  the  black  construction  paper. 
Approximately  three  hours  were  required  to  score  the  pencil  draw¬ 
ings. 

Interjudge  Reliability 

The  judges  were  staggered  in  an  attempt  to  maximize  the 
reliability  in  the  scoring  of  the  drawings.  In  order  to  determine 
the  agreement  of  the  judges  after  they  had  completed  their  evalua¬ 
tion,  each  of  the  judge's  scores  for  the  115  drawings  were  ranked  in 
an  order  ranging  from  +21  to  -  21.  Spearman's  coefficient  of  rank 
correlation  as  outlined  by  Ferguson  (17:217)  was  used  to  make  com¬ 
parisons  between  judges: 

r  =  1  -  6^d^ 
s 

N(N2  -  1) 

where  d  was  the  difference  in  the  ranks  between  two  judges  and  N 
was  the  number  of  drawing  samples. 

The  inter-judge  agreement  between  judge  1  and  2  on  scores 
assigned  the  drawings  showed  a  correlation  of  .  396  while  a  corre¬ 
lation  of  .  467  was  established  between  judge  1  and  3.  The  corre¬ 
lation  between  judge  2  and  3  was  .  611.  A  .  205  correlation  is  cri¬ 
tical  at  the  .  05  level  indicating  that  the  agreement  between  the 
judges  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  .  205  critical  level. 
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The  test  for  inter-judge  reliability  in  this  study  shows  that  between 
each  paired  examples  of  judges,  there  was  more  consistency  in 
scores  assigned  between  judge  1  and  judge  2,  and  judge  1  and  judge  3 
than  between  judge  2  and  judge  3  even  though  the  agreement  was  lower 
for  the  first  two  pairs  of  judges.  Training  of  the  judges  took  place 
during  the  pilot  study  until  a  proficient  level  of  agreement  among  the 
judges  was  reached.  This  was  determined  by  having  the  judges  question 
the  investigator  about  each  of  the  categories  on  the  evaluative  instru¬ 
ment.  Several  sample  drawings  were  evaluated  and  when  the  invest¬ 
igator  was  satisfied  that  each  of  the  judges  seemed  to  be  consistent, 
the  115  drawings  were  evaluated. 

The  average  coefficient  of  correlation  amongst  the  three 
judges  was  found  to  be  .491.  This  low  coefficient  of  correlation 
must  be  considered  in  making  generalizations  and  interpreting  the  data. 

FINDINGS  OF  THE  MAIN  STUDY 

The  findings  are  presented  in  this  chapter  following  a  re¬ 
statement  of  the  hypotheses.  Each  of  the  three  hypotheses  was  based 
on  the  influence  of  heritage  upon  the  drawings,  and  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
tance  from  an  urban  centre  upon  the  art  products. 

Hypothesis  1 

All  students  in  the  indigenous  culture  will  indicate  scores 
patterned  in  the  direction  of  the  heritage  theme. 

Each  one  of  the  five  communities  in  Alberta  and  the  North 


West  Territories  scored  positively  on  the  accumulated  total  score 
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based  on  the  criteria  which  indicated  that  drawing  achievement  was  sup- 
erior  in  terms  of  knowledge  of  theme,  environmental  awareness,  com¬ 
position  and  organization  and  aesthetic  quality  on  the  heritage  theme. 

The  accumulated  total  scores  are  synopsized  in  the  summary 
of  this  chapter. 

Hypothesis  2 

The  scores  on  the  heritage  theme  will  be  increasingly  higher 
than  those  on  the  urban  theme  as  the  distance  from  an  urban  center 
increases. 

The  scores  from  the  knowledge  of  theme  category  and  of 
environmental  awareness,  part  a,  in  the  evaluative  instrument  (see 
Appendix  A)  represented  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  drawing.  This 
part  of  the  criteria  contained  the  essential  elements  of  heritage  in 
the  student's  background.  To  obtain  a  correlation  between  the  heri¬ 
tage  theme  and  environment  and  the  way  it  grew  progressively  stron¬ 
ger  as  the  distance  from  an  urban  center  increased,  a  mean  percentage 
was  calculated  in  Table  3.  The  mean  percentage  was  based  on  an 
average  total  score  of  the  two  themes  which  was  compared  to  the 
total  possible  heritage  score  obtained  on  the  two  categories.  A 
correlation  between  distance  from  an  urban  center  and  increasing 
identification  with  the  heritage  theme  was  found  to  exist  in  four 
communities  in  the  main  study.  The  only  exception  to  the  hypothesis 
was  Yellowknife.  However,  this  community  was  judged  to  be  semi-urban 
because  the  students  had  extensive  contact  with  the  town  of  Yellowknife, 
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although  they  lived  in  their  own  village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Hypothesis  3 

Students  in  very  isolated  areas  where  acculturation  has 
had  little  influence  will  relate  very  strongly  to  the  heritage  theme  and 
will  even  indicate  a  carryover  of  this  influence  to  the  urban  theme. 

Environmental  awareness,  part  b,  on  the  evaluative  instru¬ 
ment  outlines  the  questioning  pertaining  to  Hypothesis  3.  Table  4 
shows  the  mean  percentages  which  each  community  scored  on  the  urban 
and  heritage  themes.  This  was  calculated  by  comparing  the  total 
possible  heritage  score  to  the  total  scores  obtained  from  this  cate¬ 
gory.  The  Holman  Island  Eskimo  students  tended  to  differentiate 
the  least  between  the  urban  theme  and  the  heritage  theme.  They 
used  numerous  concepts  from  their  own  environment  in  the  urban 
drawings,  perhaps  compensating  for  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  the 
urban  motivated  theme.  They  had  a  tendency  to  do  this  36%  of  the 
time.  The  Morley  students  tended  to  do  this  in  34.  6%  of  the  draw¬ 
ings.  This  similarity  in  scoring  between  Morley  and  Holman  Island 
would  tend  to  refute  Hypothesis  3  on  the  basis  that  Morley  is  not 
isolated  as  the  hypothesis  states.  Of  all  the  Indian  communities 
sampled,  the  horse  appeared  more  important  to  the  Morley  people 
than  to  any  other  in  the  study.  Articles  like  cowboy  hats,  saddles, 

boots  and  other  paraphernalia  associated  with  horses  were  used  on 

/ 

numerous  occasions  even  in  the  urban  drawings.  This  might  explain 
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Mean  Percentage  Scores  for  Urban  and  Heritage  Themes  on  Category  b 
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the  high  scores  of  the  Morley  students  in  the  category  which  out¬ 
lines  using  objects  from  the  environment  with  which  the  student  is 
most  familiar  and  applying  them  in  the  environment  with  which  he 
is  least  familiar  (see  part  b  of  environmental  awareness.  Appendix  A). 

The  Alexander  students  showed  less  tendency  to  use  ideas 
from  their  environment  as  the  19%  figure  indicates  while  the  Yellow¬ 
knife  and  Alexis  students  had  a  7%  and  6%  tendency  to  use  things 
from  their  heritage  in  the  urban  theme. 

Hypothesis  3  seems  to  be  predicated  on  the  use  of  things 
associated  with  the  horse  in  the  Indian  communities  because  the 
students  in  the  Alexander  community,  where  there  were  a  few 
horses,  responded  more  strongly  than  the  Alexis  students  where 
there  were  hardly  any  horses.  The  Metis  students  at  Yellowknife 
probably  tended  to  show  some  differences  between  the  urban  and 
heritage  theme  because  they  lived  on  the  fringe  of  Yellowknife 
where  they  still  had  the  experience  of  visiting  a  complex  of  stores 
approximately  the  size  of  city  department  stores.  As  a  result  of 
the  preceding  comments,  the  findings  of  the  study  would  appear  to 
be  logically  analyzed  and  would,  therefore,  seem  to  satisfy  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Hypothesis  3. 

DISCUSSION  OF  MAIN  STUDY 
In  this  section  a  general  discussion  of  the  results  obtained 
from  each  community  will  be  made.  The  investigator  chose  drawings 
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representative  of  each  of  the  communities  except  Alexis  to  avoid 
repetition  of  comments. 

Alexander 

In  comparing  the  results  from  the  pilot  study  with  the 
results  obtained  from  Table  5  (the  Alexander  group)  in  the  main 

* 

study,  the  drawing  scores  appear  to  contrast  with  the  drawing 
scores  in  Table  2  (the  rural  white  students  bussed  into  St.  Albert). 

The  rural  students  identified  with  the  urban  theme.  Twenty-nine 
Indian  students,  with  the  exception  of  six,  all  identified  with  the 
heritage  theme.  Using  the  scores  from  these  two  tables,  questions 
raised  in  Chapter  III  about  similar  economic  backgrounds  and  cult¬ 
ural  differences  of  Alexander  native  students  and  rural  white  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  more  fully  understood.  It  would  appear  that  the  var¬ 
iable  of  cultural  background  differences  has  probably  exerted  some 
influence  in  getting  the  students  to  identify  with  the  heritage  theme 
rather  than  the  urban  theme.  Similar  economic  environments  did 
not  seem  to  produce  similar  drawings  by  Indian  students  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  drawings  completed  by  rural  students. 

The  accumulated  scores  in  the  Alexander  sample  were  pos¬ 
itive  or  heritage  oriented  on  all  seven  categories  and  varied  from  16 
to  37  on  each  of  the  seven  categories.  A  total  score  of  87  was  poss¬ 
ible  on  each  category.  The  students  scored  highest  on  organization  or 
composition  with  a  score  of  37,  knowledge  of  theme  with  a  score  of  36, 
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perspective  with  35  and  consciousness  of  environment  with  31„  The 
sub -category  of  line  had  a  score  of  29.  Shading  had  an  accumulated 
value  of  18  and  was  probably  not  as  significant  as  line  or  perspective 
because  it  was  not  used  to  the  same  extent  in  the  drawings  as  the  other 
two  parts  under  the  category  of  aesthetic  quality.  Environmental  aware¬ 
ness,  part  b,  with  the  low  score  of  18  has  been  discussed  in  hypothesis  3. 

Figure  5  was  completed  by  a  ten  year  old  Alexander  boy  who 

« 

was  in  approximately  grade  four.  This  drawing  is  indicative  of  the 
sense  of  identification  that  the  student  had  for  horses.  He  showed  two 
horses,  one  kneeling  down  for  a  drink  at  Sandy  Lake  which  was  on  the 
reservation.  Another  horse  is  shown  straining  at  his  hitching  post  to 
get  closer  to  the  water  while  a  boy  is  drawn  leaping  into  the  water  feet 
first.  This  drawing,  demonstrating  an  ability  to  show  the  horse  in  a 
variety  of  positions,  is  indicative  of  the  sensitivity  shown  for  the  her¬ 
itage  motivated  theme  by  many  of  the  Indian  students  at  Alexander. 

By  contrast,  in  the  urban  theme  in  Figure  6,  the  student  demonstra¬ 
ted  some  fluency  in  written  labeling  similar  to  the  urban  group  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  first  pilot  study.  Both  Figures  5  and  6  correspond  to 
Drawing  number  107  in  Table  5.  The  tendency  for  the  Alexander 
students  to  relate  to  some  cases  in  the  urban  theme  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Alexander  reserve  to  Edmonton  and  also 
to  the  number  of  opportunities  which  the  students  had  to  visit  the  city 
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Morley 

In  the  community  of  Morley,  only  2  students  out  of  a  sample 
of  26  had  drawings  which  were  judged  to  be  urban  oriented.  Any 
tendency  for  the  Morley  students  to  relate  to  the  urban  theme  was 
possibly  due  to  extra  experience  of  the  Morley  students  with  the 
urban  theme.  They  had  spent  a  month  of  intensive  study  on  a  social 
studies  unit  on  the  city  and  had  visited  department  stores  as  part  of 
a  school  sponsored  project.  Morley  is  22  miles  farther  from  a  major 
city  than  Alexander  which  may  also  account  for  6  of  the  students  res¬ 
ponding  to  the  urban  theme  at  Alexander. 

The  importance  of  the  horse  as  a  symbol  of  wealth  for  the 
Stony  tribe  at  Morley  would  seem  to  be  a  significant  factor  in  influ¬ 
encing  the  degree  of  identification  by  the  students  with  the  heritage 
theme.  The  range  of  scores  from  Morley  in  Table  6  was  again  posi¬ 
tive  or  heritage  oriented  and  varied  from  27  to  5  3  over  7  categories. 
Out  of  a  possible  score  of  78  on  each  category,  the  judges  accorded 
the  highest  total  value,  5  3,  to  organization  or  composition,  50  to 
perspective,  45  to  awareness  of  environment  and  37  to  knowledge  of 
theme.  Line  received  a  score  of  36  with  shading  and  environmental 
awareness,  part  b,  receiving  respectively  scores  of  32  and  27.  The 
ranking  of  the  seven  categories  of  the  Morley  sample  corresponds  to 
the  ranking  of  categories  of  the  Alexander  group.  Since  there  were 
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. 
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fewer  respondents  in  the  Morley  sample,  the  generally  higher  scores 
achieved  by  the  students,  according  to  the  judges,  may  be  due  to  the 
superior  quality  of  the  art  program  at  the  Morley  Federal  Day  School. 
In  the  two  classes  at  Morley,  the  investigator  observed  not  only  an 
abundance  of  art  work  displayed  on  the  walls  but  a  program  in  which 
art  education  was  integrated  with  many  other  subjects. 

Figures  7  and  8  corresponding  to  Drawing  Number  9  in 
Table  6  are  two  excellent  examples  of  contrasting  responses  to  the 
heritage  and  urban  motivated  themes.  Figure  7,  depicting  the  urban 
theme,  shows  numerous  objects  floating  in  unrelated  space.  The  top 
right-hand  half  of  the  drawing  shows  a  rope,  boots,  spurs,  cowboy 
hat,  lariat  and  quirt  which  are  very  much  a  part  of  the  "western" 
environment  in  which  the  Morley  boy  lives.  An  escalator  completed 
without  any  precision  or  craftsmanship  cut  the  drawing  diagonally  in 
half.  In  the  bottom  left-hand  side  of  the  picture,  a  clock,  bicycle, 
wagon,  book  fishing  rod,  and  a  monkey  in  a  cage  are  all  part  of 
the  department  store  environment.  The  monkey  in  a  cage  was  one 
of  the  highlights  for  the  Morley  students  on  a  visit  to  a  department 
store  some  weeks  prior  to  the  gathering  of  the  investigator's  data. 

Figure  8  depicts  the  wealth  symbol  of  the  Stony  Indians  - 
the  horse  -  drawn  by  the  same  student.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  student  commanded  considerable  knowledge  of  the  main  theme  as 
he  showed  a  cowboy  and  horse  drawn  boldly  with  another  horse  shown 
in  the  distance.  Set  in  a  simple  environment,  this  drawing  was  typical 
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of  many  others  collected  as  part  of  the  data  at  the  Morley  reservation 
near  Calgary. 

Alexis 

The  Alexis  reservation,  situated  on  a  part  of  Lac  St.  Anne, 
was  in  a  farming  area  with  no  large  towns  or  cities  nearby  as  there 
were  near  the  Morley  and  Alexander  reserves.  The  community  was 
isolated  in  the  sense  that  fewr  children  had  travelled  to  Edmonton  be¬ 
cause  the  45  mile  distance  was  just  far  enough  so  that  travel  and 
trade  was  encouraged  in  villages  surrounding  Alexis. 

None  of  the  21  students  sampled  in  one  class  at  the  Alexis 
Federal  Day  School  were  judged  to  have  negative  scores  patterned 
in  the  direction  of  the  urban  theme.  The  range  of  scores  shown  on 
Table  7  varied  from  50  to  4  over  7  categories.  Out  of  a  possible 
63  on  each  category,  the  judges  accorded  the  highest  total  score  of 
50  to  organization  or  composition,  49  to  awareness  of  environment, 

48  to  knowledge  of  theme,  47  to  perspective,  44  to  line,  37  to  shading 
and  only  4  to  environmental  awareness,  part  b.  The  score  ranks 

0 

vary  only  slightly  from  the  Morley  and  Alexis  categories  where  per¬ 
spective  was  rated  higher  than  awareness  of  environment  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  theme. 

There  was  little  indication  that  art  education  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  school  program  at  Alexis  although  the  scores 
assigned  to  the  drawings  by  the  judges  indicated  high  ratings  on  the 
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heritage  motivated  drawings.  Two  plausible  explanations  are  rel¬ 
evant  to  the  score  outcome.  The  fact  that  this  community  had  hardly 
any  horses  seemed  in  no  way  to  have  reduced  their  scores  on  the  heri¬ 
tage  theme.  However,  a  complete  lack  of  experience  with  escalators 
would  produce  higher  scores  in  the  expression  of  the  heritage  theme. 
Secondly,  a  condition  of  relative  isolation  could  also  produce  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  identify  more  strongly  with  the  cultural  environment  rather 
than  the  urban  environment.  The  effects  of  the  above  would  also 
influence  the  other  categories.  This  might  therefore  explain  the  high 
scores  obtained  on  Table  7  in  comparison  with  the  more  urban  experi¬ 
enced  Morley  students  in  Table  6.  No  drawings  are  shown  from  the 
Alexis  sample  because  the  investigator  felt  it  might  be  repetitious  to 
show  illustrations  from  a  third  Indian  community. 

Yellowknife 

The  Yellowknife  Metis  students  in  the  North  West  Territories 
represented  a  group  which  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  an  urban  environ¬ 
ment,  and  were  segregated  from  the  mainstream  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  escalator  in  the  town  of  Yellowknife  and  very  few 
buildings  more  than  two  stories  high.  Yellowknife  might  be  considered 
semi- urban  because  it  did  not  rep  re  sent  a  city  like  Edmonton  or  Calgary 
with  huge  department  stores  containing  escalators. 

The  Metis  students  were  in  an  integrated  classroom  similar 
to  the  Metis  students  in  pilot  study  2.  Drawings  were  completed  by 
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both  Metis  and  white  students  in  one  class  but  only  the  drawings  of 
the  Metis  students  were  judged.  Out  of  15  drawings  only  1  drawing 
had  a  total  score  which  was  judged  to  be  urban  oriented  (see  Table  8). 
The  total  scores  on  each  category  ranged  from  27  down  to  3.  Out  of 
a  possible  score  of  45  on  each  category,  the  highest  scores  accorded 
by  the  judges  were  27  each  to  line  and  perspective  and  25  each  to  know¬ 
ledge  of  theme  and  organization  or  composition.  Shading  received  a 
score  of  22  while  part  a  and  part  b  of  environmental  awareness  respec¬ 
tively  received  scores  of  16  and  3. 

Drawing  sample  number  85  in  Figures  9  and  10  shows  the 
heritage  and  urban  motivated  theme.  Figure  9  indicates  the  detailed 
knowledge  of  a  sled  complete  with  driver  holding  a  whip  while  another 
rider  is  in  the  sled.  The  drawing  of  the  dogs  and  knowledge  of  harness¬ 
ing  are  completed  with  a  decorative  banner  sitting  vertically  on  the  lead 
dog.  The  judges  as  a  result  accorded  the  highest  possible  score  to 
knowledge  of  theme.  A  detailed  drawing  of  a  deciduous  tree  with  a 
sun  overhead  seems  to  adequately  convey  enough  information  to  tell 
the  viewer  what  is  found  in  an  isolated  sub-A  rctic  environment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  urban  theme  is  composed  of  a  person  standing  between 
two  diagonal  lines  representing  an  escalator.  Two  square  shaped  boxes 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  possibly  represent  windows.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  things  which  the  student  would  see  around  him  as  he  is  riding 
up  the  escalator.  The  drawing  is  sparse  and  was  typical  of  the  attempts 
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made  by  the  Metis  students  on  the  urban  theme* 

Holman  Island 

The  last  group  sampled  in  the  study  was  the  Holman  Island 
Federal  Day  School  from  which  data  was  collected  in  two  classrooms. 
Holman  Island  was  the  most  remote  of  all  the  communities  and  had 
had  a  school  in  the  community  for  only  four  years.  The  school,  a 
Hudson  s  Bay  store,  a  church,  and  a  nursing  station  were  the  major 
a ccultu rating  influences  in  the  Eskimo  community.  A  local  co  — opera— 
tive  which  specialized  in  print  making  for  the  commercial  market  pro¬ 
bably  exerted  an  influence  in  art  outside  the  school.  However,  the 
school  art  program  played  a  minor  role  in  the  curriculum. 

Only  1  student  out  of  the  24  sampled  was  judged  to  have  an 
urban  oriented  drawing  (see  Table  9).  The  range  of  scores  varied 
from  67  to  14  over  seven  categories.  Out  of  a  possible  72  on  each  cate 
gory  the  judges  accorded  the  highest  total  score  of  67  to  the  category 
of  knowledge  of  theme.  The  next  two  highest  scores  were  organization 
or  composition  and  environmental  awareness,  part  a,  each  with  scores 
of  59-  Line  and  perspective  respectively  had  total  scores  of  48  and  45. 
Environmental  awareness  had  an  accumulated  score  of  26  with  shading 
last  with  14.  The  knowledge  of  theme  and  environment  which  is  evident 
in  the  quality  of  organizing  the  parts  of  the  picture  by  the  Eskimo  stu¬ 
dents  indicates  the  strong  identification  which  the  students  had  for  the 
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Figures  11  and  12  correspond  to  Drawing  sample  Number  45 
in  Table  9  a,nd  show  the  urban  and  heritage  motivated  themes  of  a  grade 
three  Eskimo  boy.  Prior  to  the  drawing  of  the  urban  theme,  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  highly  motivated  by  the  idea  of  wandering  in  a  department 
store.  The  theme  of  "moving  stairs"  or  the  escalator  was  an  idea 
which  was  new  to  them  because  their  experience  was  limited  even 
with  the  concept  of  conventional  stairs.  None  of  their  own  houses  had 
stairs  and  although  a  few  other  buildings  in  the  community  had  short 
stairs  outside  the  buildings,  none  had  staircases.  The  curious  way 
in  which  a  student  showed  the  internal  working  of  the  escalator  in 
Figure  11  as  a  series  of  cogs  running  a  belt  which  somehow  moved 
the  stairs,  could  probably  be  explained  by  tracked  vehicles  such  as 
skidoos  or  bombardiers  in  the  environment.  This  was  evident  in 
-numerous  other  drawings.  Figure  12,  the  heritage  drawing,  shows 
the  combined  tandem  and  fan  styled  system  of  hooking  up  the  dogs  in 
their  harnesses.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  children  drew  the 
dogs  into  their  harnesses  in  much  the  same  way  that  they  would  put 
real  dogs  into  the  harnesses.  The  lead  dog  in  the  drawing  shows 
this  clearly.  One  can  also  get  a  glimpse  of  the  traditional  merging 
with  the  modern  as  the  dog  team  is  balanced  with  a  well  drawn 
skidoo.  As  in  the  majority  of  the  other  drawings,  the  judges  assig¬ 
ned  a  heritage  oriented  score  to  the  pair  of  drawings  from  Holman 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  MAIN  STUDY 
Table  10  is  a  summary  analysis  showing  mean  percentages 
of  total  scores  of  native  students  on  seven  categories  in  urban  and 
heritage  drawings  in  the  five  communities  sampled  in  the  main  study. 
It  indicates  percentage  scores  of  the  communities  based  on  the  total 
scores  of  all  7  evaluative  categories.  All  communities  had  positive 
percentage  scores  which  indicated  heritage  oriented  scores.  On  the 
basis  of  the  scoring,  the  cultural  background  variable  appears  to  be 
significant  in  the  experience  and  expression  of  elementary  native  stu¬ 
dents.  This  information  is  also  seen  in  Table  11  which  shows  that  only 
10  students  out  of  the  total  sample  of  115,  or  8.  7%,  were  judged  to 
have  drawings  which  were  urban  oriented.  However,  differences  in 
scores  in  the  analysis  would  appear  to  be  attributable  to  the  following; 
(1)  distance  from  an  urban  centre  (2)  degree  of  acculturation  of  the 
community  (3)  experiences  of  the  students  with  urban  themes  or  the 
urban  environment  (4)  and  the  quality  of  the  art  program  in  the  school. 

On  the  basis  of  the  tables  and  figures  used  throughout  this 
chapter,  the  investigator  was  able  to  determine  the  way  communities 
composed  of  Indian,  Metis  and  Eskimo  students  in  Alberta  and  the 
North  West  Territories  responded  in  their  drawings  to  stimulus  moti¬ 
vations  consisting  of  heritage  and  urban  themes.  Conclusions  based  on 
a  combination  of  the  evaluative  instrument  used  on  the  drawings, 
questionnaires  and  observations  of  the  investigator  throughout  the 
study  are  made  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY 


Problem 


This  descriptive  thesis  on  differential  art  motivations 
of  Indian,  M^etis  and  Eskimo  students  investigated  several  minority 
groups  of  people  in  an  attempt  to  describe,  analyze  and  compare 
the  drawings  of  elementary  native  students.  The  study  was  planned 
so  that  the  culture  of  the  students  was  included  as  well  as  urban 
curricular  information  familiar  to  the  students. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe,  analyze  and 
compare  the  drawing  responses  of  9  to  11-year-old  Indian,  Metis 
and  Eskimo  students  in  Alberta  and  the  North  West  Territories  to 
two  motivational  themes,  one  which  was  related  to  their  cultural 
environment  and  the  other  which  was  related  to  an  environment 
in  which  an  urban  child  might  be  reared. 

It  was  hypothesized  that:  (1)  the  drawings  of  Indian,  Metis 
and  Eskimo  students  sampled  would  be  judged  to  be  superior  on 
the  heritage  theme;  (2)  the  drawings  resulting  from  the  heritage 
theme  would  be  judged  to  be  superior  to  the  urban  motivated  draw¬ 
ings  as  the  distance  from  an  urban  center  increased;  (3)  students 
in  very  isolated  areas  where  acculturation  has  had  little  influence 
would  relate  very  strongly  to  the  heritage  theme  and  would  even 
indicate  a  carryover  of  this  influence  into  the  urban  theme. 
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To  test  the  procedures  for  administering  the  themes  a 
group  of  urban  and  rural  students  from  St.  Albert  (pilot  study  one 
and  two)  were  subjected  to  the  theme  stimuli  by  the  investigator's 
wife.  The  heritage  concepts  of  a  horse  for  the  Indian  and  a  dog 
team  for  the  Eskimo  and  Metis  seemed  to  be  pertinent  themes  of 
transportation  based  on  the  literature  surveyed  on  transportation 
of  the  native  people.  The  urban  students  were  motivated  by  the 
horse  theme  to  determine  their  awareness  of  subject  matter  not 
usually  found  in  their  environment.  An  urban  concept,  an  escalator, 
was  also  used  during  each  of  the  two  45 -minute  drawing  sessions. 
The  urban  concept  of  an  escalator  was  familiar  to  the  urban  students 
as  well  as  to  the  native  students  because  it  was  contained  in  a  grade 
three  storybook  which  had  been  read  in  previous  schoolwork  as  a 
part  of  the  prescribed  curriculum. 

In  the  main  study,  both  the  heritage  and  the  urban  themes 
were  used  for  the  115  Indian,  Metis  and  Eskimo  students.  The  heri¬ 
tage  themes  were  selected  as  a  result  of  several  years  of  experience 
which  involved  integrating  heritage  concepts  into  the  art  education 
curriculum  in  native  schools. 

The  evaluative  instrument  contained  the  major  criterion 
categories  of  knowledge  of  theme,  environmental  awareness,  organ¬ 
ization  and  composition,  and  aesthetic  quality.  Sub-categories  under 
the  heading  of  environmental  awareness:  (a)  awareness  of  surrounding 


■ 
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environment,  completion  of  environment  with  a  degree  of  precision; 

(b)  clear  distinction  between  urban  environment  and  heritage  environ¬ 
ment  or  use  of  referent  from  heritage  environment  to  relate  to  urban 
environment,  and  sub-categories  under  aesthetic  quality:  (a)  line; 

(b)  shading,  (c)  perspective,  brought  to  seven  the  total  number  of 

% 

evaluations  required  of  the  judges  on  each  of  the  paired  drawings. 

The  drawings  were  judged:  (1)  according  to  superiority  on  the  urban 
theme  or  the  heritage  theme;  (2)  according  to  whether  they  indicated 
no  appreciable  differences  between  the  drawings.  Zero  was  assigned 
to  the  categories  which  indicated  no  appreciable  difference;  +1  was 
assigned  to  categories  if  they  indicated  superiority  on  the  heritage 
theme,  -1  was  assigned  to  categories  if  the  drawings  were  superior 
on  the  urban  theme.  It  was,  therefore,  possible  for  a  drawing  to 
be  rated  by  the  three  judges  as  being  superior  on  all  seven  categories 
on  the  heritage  theme  which  would  result  in  a  score  of  +21.  The 
reverse  score,  -21,  would  be  true  with  paired  drawings  rated  as 
being  superior  on  the  urban  theme  on  all  seven  categories.  If  there 

was  no  appreciable  difference  on  any  of  the  categories  it  was  possible 

* 

for  the  paired  drawings  to  receive  a  score  of  zero. 

Some  alterations  were  required  in  the  presentation  of  the 
themes  and  in  the  categories  of  the  evaluative  instrument.  The 
second  pilot  study  consisting  of  grade  four  rural  St.  Albert  students 
and  four  integrated  Metis  students  was  evaluated  by  two  trained  grad¬ 
uate  students  as  well  as  the  investigator.  This  second  pilot  study 
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improved  the  procedures  for  the  method  of  presentation  of  the 
themes.  Before  the  main  study  began,  the  investigator  prepared 
a  questionnaire  to  obtain  information  about  the  students'  background 
in  art,  their  experiences  with  urban  and  heritage  concepts,  the 
length  of  time  the  school  had  been  in  the  community,  the  distance 
the  students  lived  from  an  urban  center,  and  several  other  factors 
which  were  thought  to  be  of  assistance  in  evaluating  variables  other 
than  those  included  in  the  evaluative  instrument.  This  information 
was  acquired  from  the  teachers  and  school  records  in  each  of  the 
c  ommunitie  s . 

In  the  main  study  the  themes  were  administered  to  Indian 
students  at  Alexander,  Alexis  and  Morley  in  Alberta,  Indian  and 
Metis  students  at  Yellowknife,  North  West  Territories,  and  Eskimo 
students  at  Holman  Island.  The  115  paired  drawings  included  the 
work  from  students  living  as  close  as  13  miles  from  Edmonton 
(Alexander  students)  to  the  work  from  students  from  Holman  Island 
who  lived  1,  300  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  Due  to  non-grading  in 
some  schools,  grade  distinctions  were  not  always  possible.  The 
communities  chosen  for  the  main  study  tended  to  be  communities 
in  outlying  areas. 

A  team  of  three  trained  graduate  students  in  art  education 
evaluated  the  drawings  in  the  main  study  during  a  three -hour  period. 
The  statistical  research  employed  was  a  test  for  interjudge  reliab- 
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llity.  An  analysis  of  score  results  used  mean  percentages  to  cal¬ 
culate  results  obtained  from  the  evaluative  instrument. 

Findings 

r 

The  findings  of  the  pilot  studies  indicated  that  the  drawings 
^  and  urban  students  were  consistently  judged  to  be  superior 

on  the  urban  theme.  In  an  environment  where  the  rural  white  stu¬ 
dents  might  have  had  more  occasion  to  have  experiences  with  horses, 

4 

this  generally  was  not  reflected  in  the  quality  of  the  drawings.  More 
contact  with  an  urban  environment  and  also  the  discontinued  use  of 
horses  in  farmwork  might  account  for  this.  The  drawings  of  four 
Metis  students  in  the  second  pilot  study  were  judged  to  be  superior 
on  the  heritage  theme  but  this  sample  was  not  large  enough  to  make 
generalizations  about  the  findings. 

In  each  of  the  five  communities  in  the  main  study,  the 
drawings  of  the  heritage  theme  were  judged  to  be  more  superior 
than  those  on  the  urban  theme  despite  the  acculturating  influences  of 
the  school  and  other  agencies.  This  concurred  with  the  hypothesis 
statement  that  drawings  of  Indian,  Metis  and  Eskimo  students  sampled 
would  be  judged  to  be  superior  on  the  heritage  theme.  The  condit¬ 
ions  of  a  second  hypothesis  were  satisfied  when  it  was  found  that 
the  scores  resulting  from  drawings  based  on  the  heritage  theme 
were  judged  to  be  superior  to  the  urban  motivated  drawings  as  the 
distance  from  an  urban  center  increased.  Hypothesis  3  was  satis- 
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fied  when  it  was  found  that  students  in  isolated  areas  where  accul¬ 
turation  had  had  little  influence  related  very  strongly  to  the  heritage 
theme  and  even  indicated  a  carryover  of  this  influence  into  the  urban 
theme.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  Eskimo  students  from 
Holman  Island,  North  West  Territories.  The  findings  from  the 
hypotheses  are  more  clearly  tabulated  in  several  tables  which  appear 
throughout  the  study. 

Interjudge  reliability  was  tested  amongst  the  judges'  scores 
and  an  averaged  coefficient  of  correlation,  .  491,  was  found  to  exist 
amongst  the  judges.  The  reader  is  cautioned  about  the  degree  of 
confidence  which  is  obtained  from  this  level  of  agreement  when 
interpreting  the  data  in  the  thesis. 

Conclusion 

Pilot  study  one  consisting  of  urban  grade  four  students 
and  pilot  study  two  consisting  of  mostly  rural  white  students  were 
not  administered  by  the  investigator  and  did  not  employ  a  team  of 
three  outside  judges  (pilot  study  one  was  analyzed  by  the  investigator 
while  pilot  study  two  was  analyzed  by  two  trained  graduate  students 
and  the  investigator.  Both  studies  required  revisions.  Therefoie, 
some  caution  should  be  exercised  by  the  reader  in  extrapolating 

information  from  these  studies. 

The  major  results  of  the  main  study  suggest  that  the 

\ 

teacher  who  understands  the  value  conflicts  and  other  difficulties 
connected  with  intercultural  teaching,  is  in  a  position  to  cultivate 
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the  contributions  that  heritage  experience  may  make  to  the  art 
program.  The  teacher  may  also  be  able  to  examine  a  student's 
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conceptualization  of  urban  life  through  his  art.  This  may  help 
explain  some  of  the  outcomes  of  limited  contact  and  limited  exper¬ 
ience  of  native  students  with  an  urban  environment. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY  FOR 
ART  EDUCATION 

This  study  has  implications  for  teachers  of  art  education  in 
native  communities  throughout  Canada.  It  has  suggested  that  art 
motivations,  however  stimulating,  reflect  the  limitations  of  a 
lack  of  urban  experiences  by  native  students.  At  the  elementary 
level,  an  art  program  where  motivational  stimuli  are  carefully 
planned  to  give  a  student  a  more  vivid  account  of  urban  life  (building 
of  model  escalator,  films  relating  to  the  city,  trips  to  the  city 
wherever  possible)  may  enhance  the  relevance  of  the  educational 
experience.  The  investigator  has  assumed  that  including  ethnic 
data  in  an  art  program  is  a  factor  for  motivating  native  students. 

For  those  communities  which  are  being  assimilated  rapidly  by 
the  dominant  culture,  such  a  program  serves  to  reactivate  parts 
of  the  culture  and  instills  in  the  students  a  sense  of  worth  and  of 
pride  of  origin.  In  other  communities  where  tradition  is  still  mani¬ 
fest,  the  importance  of  utilizing  the  cultural  background  of  students 
so  that  they  can  proceed  with  success  from  experiences  familiar  to 
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them  to  less  familiar  urban  experiences  appears  to  be  of  some 
importance  in  the  planning  of  art  curricula. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

This  research  has  studied  how  Indian,  Metis  and  Eskimo 
students  responded  to  two  motivational  themes  in  drawings.  It 
has  not  included  relationships  to  other  media  like  sculpture,  for 
instance,  which  is  traditionally  important  in  the  art  of  the  Eskimo. 

A  study  of  a  greater  variety  of  media  or  the  relationship  of  other 
media  to  drawings  might  examine  motivational  themes  in  more 
depth. 

A  broader  cross-section  of  grades  than  those  included  in  this 
study  might  determine  how  the  problem  of  understanding  urban  exper¬ 
iences  begin  and  where  it  becomes  critical  in  terms  of  the  students 
being  receptive  to  the  on-going  educational  program.  This  may  be 
best  dealt  with  by  investigating  the  relation  of  drawings  to  the  seman¬ 
tic  components  of  their  vocabulary.  Language  appears  to  be  one  way 
of  studying  cultural  change.  The  relationship  between  the  way  stu¬ 
dents  express  themselves  in  language  and  in  art  may  indicate  more 
specific  ways  of  determining  the  effect  cultural  background  has  upon 


the  student's  learning. 
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APPENDIX  A 


GENERAL  QUESTIONNAIRE, 
SCHOOL  QUESTIONNAIRE  AND 


EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMENT 


GENERAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


A-  1 


This  questionnaire  determined  the  level  of  acculturation  in  the 
communities  with  respect  to  the  background  of  the  students. 

1.  Settlement: 

Alexander  -  Alexander  Indian  Reserve 
Morley  -  Morley  Indian  Reserve 
Alexis  -  Alexis  Indian  Reserve 
Y  ellowknife  -  Y  ellowknife 
Holman  Island  -  Holman  Island 

2.  Description  of  Band: 

Alexander  -  Cree,  Plains  Indians 

Morley  -  Stony,  Plains  Indians 

Alexis  -  Stony,  Plains  Indians 

« 

Yellowknife  -  Locheux,  Slavey,  Metis,  Indians 
Holman  Island  -  Eskimo 

3.  Commercial  outlets  on  or  near  reserve: 

Alexander  -  Morinville  is  ten  miles  away 

Morley  -  Calgary,  a  city,  is  the  closest  commercial  center. 

Alexis  -  Glenevis,  a  small  town 

Yellowknife  -  The  town  of  Yellowknife  is  close  to  school. 

Holman  Island  -  Yellowknife  is  the  next  largest  commercial  center. 

4.  Distance  from  village  or  town: 


Alexander  -  10  miles 


' 

*.  . 


A- 2 

Morley  -  35  miles 

Alexis  -  5  miles 

Yellowknife  -  semi-urban 

Holman  Island  -  700  miles  to  Yellowknife 

5.  Distance  and  Direction  from  any  large  town: 

Alexander  -  Edmonton  is  23  miles  in  distance. 

Morley  -  Morley  is  35  miles  west  of  Calgary. 

Alexis  -  Alexis  is  45  miles  west  of  Edmonton. 

Yellowknife  -  Edmonton  is  700  miles  south. 

Holman  Island  -  It  is  1300  miles  north  of  Edmonton. 

6.  Principal  industry  in  area: 

Alexander  -  mixed  farming 

Morley  -  ranching,  native  operated  sawmill 

Alexis  -  mixed  farming 

Yellowknife  -  mining 

Holman  Island  -  seal  hunting,  Holman  Island  Co-operative 

7.  Principal  industry  of  people: 

Alexander  -  light  farming 

Morley  -  horse  ranching,  cattle  ranching 

Alexis  -  light  farming 

Yellowknife  -  trapping,  mining 


Holman  Island  -  hunting 


' 


A- 3 

8.  Are  horse  or  dog  team  considered  to  be  a  mode  of  transportation 
in  the  area  ? 

Alexander  -  A  few  of  the  families  have  horses. 

Morley  -  The  horse  is  a  very  significant  mode  of  transportation 
at  Morley. 

Alexis  -  No 

Yellowknife  -  Dog  teams  are  used  occasionally. 

Holman  Island  -  Dog  teams  are  very  prevalent  and  important  in 
the  economy  of  the  people. 

9.  Do  the  people  retain  their  language  or  other  prominent  native  customs? 

Alexander  -  The  Cree  language  is  still  used  by  the  elders  on  the 
reserve. 

Morley  -  The  people  identify  strongly  with  their  heritage  and  dress, 
and  often  wear  braids  which  are  typical  of  their  culture. 

Alexis  -  The  people  speak  their  language  fluently. 

Yellowknife  -  The  people  speak  their  language  but  have  become 
highly  acculturated  under  the  influence  of  the  town  of 
Y  ellowknife. 

Holman  Island  -  Few  of  the  people  speak  English  and  identify 
strongly  with  every  aspect  of  their  culture. 

10.  Do  students  speak  their  native  language  fluently? 

Alexander  -  Students  know  little  of  their  native  language. 

Morley  -  Stony  is  spoken  fluently  by  the  students  and  is  evident 


even  in  the  classroom  setting. 


, 

‘ 


’ 


. 
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A-4 

Alexis  -  Students  speak  their  native  language  fluently. 

Yellowknife  -  Students  know  little  of  their  language. 

Holman  Island  -  Eskimo  is  spoken  fluently  by  all  students. 


•  f  J  H 


SCHOOL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


A- 5 


1.  Name  of  School: 

Alexander  -  Alexander  Indian  Day  School 
Morley  -  Morley  Indian  Day  School 
Alexis  -  Alexis  Indian  Day  School 

Yellowknife  -  St.  Patricks  Elementary  Separate  School 
Holman  Island  -  Holman  Island  Federal  Day  School 

2.  Size  of  the  school: 

Alexander  -  approximately  5  rooms 
Morley  -  approximately  15  rooms 
Alexis  -  4  rooms 

Yellowknife  -  approximately  15  rooms 
Holman  Island  -  3  rooms 

3.  Number  of  students: 

Alexander  -  100  students 
Morley  -  approximately  300  students 
Alexis  -  approximately  80  pupils 
Yellowknife  -  300  students 
Holman  Island  -  55  students 

4.  Number  of  art  periods  per  week  or  time  alloted  for  art: 

Alexander  -  High  incidence  of  mimeographed  work.  No 
specifically  structured  art  program. 


. 


. 


A-6 

Morley  -  The  Morley  teachers  in  the  classes  which  the 
investigator  visited  used  art  in  most  areas  of 

the  curriculum  but  did  not  have  specific  periods 
for  art. 

Alexis  -  No  designated  art  periods. 

Yellowknife  -  No  set  periods  for  art.  ' 

Holman  Island  -  Art  was  not  a  prominent  subject  in  the 
curriculum  and  was  only  taught  occasionally. 

5.  Is  art  considered  important  by  the  teacher? 

Alexander  -  Not  much  emphasis  was  put  on  art. 

Morley  -  Art  played  a  prominant  role  in  most  subject  areas. 

Alexis  -  Yes 

Yellowknife  -  No 

Holman  Island  -  Not  too  important 

6.  Does  the  teacher  consider  heritage  important? 

Alexander  -  Yes 

Morley  -  The  teachers  were  sympathetic  to  the  cultural 
values  of  the  children. 

Alexis  -  Yes 
Yellowknife  -  No 

Holman  Island  -  Heritage  was  considered  important. 

7.  Has  this  been  implemented  in  the  school  program? 

Alexander  -  Not  very  much 


Morley  -  Yes 


■ 


Alexis  -  Very  little 
Yellowknife  -  No 
Holman  Island  -  Yes 
Media  students  have  worked  with: 

Alexander  -  Crayons,  water  color 

Morley  -  Great  variety  using  crayon,  water  color,  chalk,  etc 
Alexis  -  Pencil,  crayon 

Yellowknife  -  crayons,  water  color 
Holman  Island  -  Limited  variety  of  media. 

Have  students  recently  been  working  with  theme  of  transportation 
or  theme  relevant  to  their  heritage?  (either  horse  or  dog  team) 
Alexander  -  No 

Morley  -  The  students  have  visited  the  city  two  or  three  times 
and  were  doing  an  intensive  enterprise  study  on  the 
city  and  their  own  community. 

Alexis  -  No 
Yellowknife  -  No 

Holman  Island  -  Dog  teams  have  been  done  often. 

How  long  ago  ? 

Alexander  - 

Morley  -  One  month  previous  to  investigator's  study. 

Alexis  - 
Y  ellowknife  - 
Holman  Island  - 


. 


11.  How  many  of  the  students  have  b 


A-8 


een  to  Edmonton,  Calgary  or 
other  large  centers  where  they  have  had  experience  with  the 
urban  theme  ? 

Alexander  -  Students  visit  Edmonton  occasionally. 

Morley  -  All  students  had  experience  with  escalators. 
Alexis  -  Some  students  visit  the  city. 

Yellowknife  -  None  have  been  to  Edmonton. 


Holman  Island  -  None. 
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APPENDIX  B 


FIGURES 


B-l 


Figure  1  Heritage  Theme  Drawn  by  Metis  Student  in  3t.  Albert  Area 
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Figure  2  Urban  Theme  Drawn  by  Metis  Student  in  St.  Albert  Area  (age  9) 
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Figure  3  Urban  Theme  Drawn  by  Rural  St.  Albert  Student  (age  10) 
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Figure  4  Heritage  Theme  Drawn  by  Rural  Student  (age  10) 
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Figure  5  Heritage  Theme  Drawn  by  Alexander  Indian  Student  (age  10) 
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Figure  6  Urban  Theme  Drawn  by  Alexander  Indian  Student  (age  10) 
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Figure  7  Heritage  Theme  Drawn  by  Morley  Indian  Student  (age  10) 
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Figure  8  Urban  Theme  Drawn  by  Morley  Indian  Student  (age  10) 
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Figure  9  Heritage  Theme  Drawn  by  Yellowknife  Metis  Student  (age  11) 
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Figure  10  Urban  Theme  Drawn  by  Yellowknife  Metis  Student  (age  11) 
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me  Drawn  by  Holman  Island  Eskimo  Student  (age  11) 
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Figure  12  Heritage  Theme  Drawn  by  Holman  Island  Eskimo  Student  (age  11) 
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